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Introduction 

by David Pears 


Russell’s logical atomism is a diflicuh theory' to interpret. One 
source of the difficulty is the .sketch inc.ss of hi.s o;pn.sition, At 
the time when he was developing the thcoiT he was so sure 
that it must be true in one form or another that he was not 
verj- concerned to .say precisely in what form it is tnie. Witt- 
genstein’s vcr.sion of the theory is obscure for titc same 
reason. But that is Ic.ss .surprising, because Wittgenstein, un- 
like Russell, did not claim that he was yet in a position to 
indicate the simple things that he took to be the ultimate 
constituents of the world. Another source of the obscurity of, 
Russell’s version of the tJicory is its vc^rsatility. It is offered ns 
the answer to so many different questions. It is a theory of 
meaning for non-logical words, but, because it is an empiri- 
dst Oicory, it i.s especially concerned with the ways in which 
their meanings arc learned and remembered. This concern 
makes it necessary for the theory to include answers to cer- 
tain questions in epistemology and the philosophy of mind. If 
tltc meanings of some non-logical words .are the things that 
they signify, what kinds of knowledge do we have of those 
things, and in what form docs our knowledge of them persist 
in our minds? The tlicory also includes, at least implicitly, an 
account of the identification and re-identification of things, 
because this is an csscnti.il part of a theory of meaning that 
equates any meanings with things signified. 

The interpretation of so versaltilc a theory' should start 
from its primary task, which is to e.xplain the fact that non- 
lo'gical words have meanings. Cons'idcred from this point of 
view, logical atomism claims that cvcryd.iy language may be 
analysed into a better Language, which will disclose the real 
structure of the faas with which everyday language is con- 
cerned. This language is not better in practice, because it is 
too cumbersome to be used, but only in theory, because it 
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yields tlic kind of understanding of the world that philoso- 
phers seek. Russell characterizes it in the following way : ‘In 
a logically perfect language there will be one word and no 
more for every simple object, and everything that is not simple 
will be expressed by a combination of words, by a combina- 
tion derived, of course, from the words for the simple things 
that enter in, one word for each simple componeiu. A lan- 
guage of that sort will be completely analytic and will show at 
a glance the logical structure of the facts asserted or denied. 
The language that is set forth in Principia Mathcntatica is 
intended to be a language of that sort. It is a language that 
has only syntax and no vocabulary whatsoever. Barring the 
omission of a vocabulary’ I maintain that it is quite a nice 
language. It aims at being the sort of language tliat, if you 
add a vocabulary, would be a logically perfect language. 
Actual languages are not logically perfect in this sense and 
they caimot possibly be, if they are to serve the purposes of 
everyday life.’' 

The vocabulary that has to be added will be a list of non- 
logical words. Russell assumed that, if any of these non- 
logical words have meanings, some of them must signify 
existent things. This is a reasonable assumption since, if none 
of them signified existent things, the whole vocabulary’, 
whatever the connections between 'its elements, tvould lack 
any connection with anything outside itself. However, it 
would not follow that any specific sub-set of non-logical 
words must signify existent things. Before he draws this con- 
clusion, Russell brings in the syntactical distinction between 
analy sable and unanalysable expressions. An analysable ex- 
pression may or may not signify an existent thing, and, if it 
does, the existence of the thing will amount to no more than 
the existence and appropriate combination of its elements, 
and such things are logical fictions. But an unanalysable, or 
simple expression must signify’ an existent thing, and in such 
■ ^ Russell equates the meaning of the expression with the 

thing Itself, and the thing is a genuine constituent of the 
world. 

. theory of meaning is founded on two very’ general 
loeas . the i^^ea that non-logical expressions'may be divided 
1. The Philosophy of Logical Atomism’, pp. 52-3. 
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into tlie nnnlyr.iWc nncl iho unwttv'nblc, nnd the itJen tint 
they Invc mc.tninr*; if, and onty if. dtiicr they or the cApre*- 
'lon'' tiut rppear in their anilvte’ (if any) 'irnlf} cxi'tcnt 
thine*.. Tlii'> i*. n theory thit can be app!iev! to disTcrent 
ViX-.’bii'.tric', and to a piven c-ocnbitliry in different v.-.iy, 
Moore .applied it to the vomhiil-iry of etliie*.. WJten Ru-iell 
and Wittrenetein applied it to the vocahtihry of f.actis'il }~ti- 
pxnrc they rcach.rd di.Tercn? rc'tth', f':caii'c they ii'cd ili'fcr- 
ent criteria of .analv*.ah:!ity. 

Tn ■'nie Plii!n'ophy of I.o'’to! .Ato.nii’ m', v.-hieh coni-ain'; 
the mo-.t xlctaiiVd c.rpo'Ition of Ru •'rll’*- verion of the 
tlicory, he ii'et it n'- a piiide to the re.il ■^tnsnurc of factm! 
di'toitr'c and of the world of fan* Tit!', i*. eipi'dlv tme of the 
\tr*!on of the the<''ry tint Wiitrcn'tein developed in Tr.'.c- 
fjtiti Lupco-rhilo'of’hicu'r. Hie foo ve.—.ic'n-. diverre he- 
catt'c W/irrcn'tcin rcquircti rlnr fully .ainly-cd projvnitiDn'. 
be loptcally independent of one another, wheren*'. Rif’cll tar*, 
a Ic^a ‘trineent criterion of timn-ilyability, ']~nh, diflcrcnce 
Ivctv.ccn the two tlicorie* .atfeett th.eir application to f.-'cittal 
di'coiire, Rtt" ell jv able to arranre .a quick tmernpe between 
hit ver'ion of the theory and biv empiricism; •■ctfc-d.itn arc 
the '.implc pirtictthr'. tint .arc sipnified by fully .intlyscd 
'inpuhr csprcs'iion*!, and *0100 of their qu^litie*; and rcl.ationv 
are the •■implc itnivcrsah ih.at arc vionined by fully nn.ilv'-cd 
pcncml cjtpres'.ionx. Rut flic univerMr. th.at Ru‘'-cll repirded 
at timpic — tpccific 'It.idc*. of colour, for c>.'’mp!c — did not 
patt Wittpenticin’t tet for ‘•implicity, hecture they arc cap- 
able of producing lopictt! incomp.Tiibiliiict between the pro- 
potlriont in v/hich they .arc mcntionctl. Con-equcnfly. Witt- 
pcn'icin could not connect hit h'pical rtomi'm with fneitnl 
discourse in the .•'ime w.ay at Rir'-cII, and, thouitli he w.at 
co'nvinccd that the connection could be made tomehoxv, he 
never 'uccccdcd in makinp it. He believed that it would be 
m.adc when the tmaly.tit cf f.ictu.il propo'itiont htid been 
inhcn further than he had taken it, and clcment.iry propo'i- 
tiont, iinanaly.iblc even by hit strinpenr criterion, had been 
discovered. lie olfcrt. no reaton for tiippotinp that they 
would be discovered .amonp propositions alxiut physical 
objects rather th.in amonp propositions .about Ecn-c-datn. 
Tliai pair of alternatives it left open by him, like all other 
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questions about elementary propositicjns except the question, 
vrhat criterion of unanalyEabhity they must satisfy. 

This difference between the two philosophers’ versions of 
■ logical atomism must not be exaggerated. It would be a 
mistake to suggest that SusseU rests his case for his version 
solely on its suitability to his empiricism. The truth is that, 
lilte Wittgenstein, he argues for the theory on general 
grounds of logic and meaning, and it is not clear how much 
additional confirmation he supposes to accrue from its appli- 
cation to sense-datum propositions. In fact, he occasionally 


expresses doubts about the details of this application, but his 
doubts do not undermine his belief in the theory itself. For 
example, in his later essay “Logical Atomism’ he says : “When 
I speal: of ‘'simples”, I ought to explain that I am not speak- 
ing of something experienced as such, but known only in- 
ferentially as the l i m it of analysis. It is quite possible that, by 
greater logical sldll, the need for assuming them could be 
avoided. A logical language will not lead to error if its simple 


symbols (Le. those not having any parts that are symbols, or 
any sign ificant structure) all stand for objects of some one 
type, even if these objects are not simple. The only drawback 
to such a language is that it is incapable of dealing with 
anything simpler than the objects which it represents by 
simple symbols. But I confess it seems obvious to me (as it 
did to Leibniz) that what is complex must be composed of 
simples, though the number of constituents may be infinite.’^ 
We should, therefore, distinguish between the theory itself 
and the^ accretions derived from its adaptation to Russell’s 
wnpiricism. The tnain ideas in the theory itself are the two 
. . _ already been isolated: the idea that non-logic^ 

U’.piesswns may be divided into the analysable and the un- 
^^t they have meanings if, and only 
j ^ er feey Oi the expressions in their analvses signifv 
J ^ _*The Philosophy of Logical Atomism’ he 
^ two id^s as part and parcel of his empiricism, 

IS est to egin with this presentation of the theory. 


22 of ’ Development , pp. 

fcvt :t nu: r.:ver ^ residue in analysis, 

wpFote that snch analracal philosophy ... to 
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because it is tltc most extensive one in iiis writings. \Vc can 
then remove tbc empiricist accretions and sec %vhat is left. 

Considered as a contribution to empiricism, RusscIlV., 
logical atomism is dirccilj’ related to Hume’s psychological 
atomism. Russell asks how people achieve understanding of 
propositions, and his answer, wliich connects his theon- of 
meaning with liis theory of knowledge, is that ‘every proposi- 
tion wliich we can understand must be composed wholly of . 
constituents with which we arc acquainted’.^ This principle 
may be compared with Hume’s prindple, that every idea to 
which a person can attach significance must cither be a 
replica of a sense-impression that he has had, or else be 
analysablc into simpler ideas tliat arc replicas of sense- 
impressions that he has had. IfHumc's ideas are taken as tlic 
counterp.arts, not of Russell’s propositions, but of the c.xprcs- 
sTons, singular and general, that occur in them, a close rela- 
tionship can be seen between the nvo empiricist systems. In 
both alike complexes are analysablc and simple elements are 
unanal}'s.able. In both alike simple elements adll lack signifi- 
cance unless they arc correlated witli e,xistcnt things — sense- 
impressions, if they arc Humean simple ideas, and if they arc 
RusscUian simple words, tlic things tliat they signify. Natur- 
ally, there arc also big differences between the two systems, , 
and perhaps the most important one is that Hume did not 
think that any singular ideas arc simple, whereas Russell did 
,thinfc that some singular expressions arc simple, viz. logically 
jj.! ''pVoper names. 

’'Russell’s theory' of logically proper names is certainly the 
^o^'most paradoidcal part bf his logical atomism. He adopted it 
/because he believed that in the end non-logical words, 
whether they be general or singular, must signify existent 
things, and that the end must be reached at some level of 
analysis. In the passage that has just been quoted from 
“Logical Atomism’ he only says that this seems obvious to 
him, and in a discussion at the end of the second lecture in 
‘The Philosophy of Logical Atomism” he concedes that it 
may not be true : ‘I think it is perfectly possible to suppose 
that complex things arc capable of analysis ad mfinium, and 

3. Tha Problems of Philosopl^, p. 58. 

4. ‘The Philosophy of Ix)giwl Atomism’, p. 57. 
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that you never reach the simple, I do not think it is trucj but 
it is a thing that one might argue, certainly. I do myself 
think that complexes — do not like to talk of complexes — 
but that facta arc composed of simples, but I admit that that 
is a difficult argument, and it might be that analysis could go 
on forever.’ It is hard to know how definite a view can be 
extracted from these two passages. He seems to have felt 
unsure about the kind of argument that Wittgenstein uses for 
the thesis that the analysis of non-logical words must 
terminate at some level — the argument that ‘the naming of 
complexes presupposes propositions, while propositions pre- 
suppose the naming of simples’.^ 

However, Russell certainly believed that there must be a 
level at which the analysis of non-logical words will termin- 
ate (whether this is the ‘must* of obviousness or of cogent 
argument). At that level propositions will be composed 
entirely of simple general expressions and logically proper 
names. Both these types of expression will have meanings 
that cannot be expressed in words, so that, if someone vvished 
to learn their meanings, ostension would be his teacher’s only 
resource. From here it is a short step to the thesis that the 
meanings of simple expressions are the things that they 
sigiufy. Although it is correct to characterize this thesis as 
one that confuses the meaning of a name with its bearer, this 
is not a very explanatory characterization of it. When 
Russell’s logical atomism is taken with its empiricist accre- 
tions, it would be mote explanatory to say that he adopted a 
theory of meaning which is not implausible in its application 
to general expressions (‘red’ means that colour), extended it 
to singular expressions, and so ran into all the difficulties 
that beset the notion of individual substances. But it would 
be essential to add that he also assimilated lo^cally proper 
names to demonstratives. 


There ate two iMds of difficulty that his theory en- 
I counters. There are difficulties in his description of_a logic- 
ally j5rfect, o^fuUy analysed Janguage, an^ the best known 
dfficulty of this kind is the one that has )ust been mentioned. 
? ^ also <^culties_in his account of the analysis that 


Lcgico-Philosophiatz, p. siii. 

Tractatus Lcgieo-Philosophjciu, 2.02-2.0212 and 3.25-3.24. 
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k supposcd to rcyeajjlie logrally perfect language undcr- 
Jying everyday language. 

His analysis relies on two different logical devices, the re- 
placement of complex general expressions by dcfiniuonally 
equivalent strings of simple general expressions, and the re- 
placement of complex singular c.xprcssions by definite dc- 
scripuons of the simple particulars constituting the original 
complexes and statements about the ways in which tlicy arc 
combined. Both devices arc independent of his empiricism, 
but both acquire empiricist accretions when they are used in 
his analysis of factual propositions. 

The first tjpe of analysis is die less problematic of the two, 
but it has its problems. For example, there arc cases where a 
definition of an apparently simple general word might help 
someone to Icam its meaning, but could not complete the 
lesson by itself. Russell considers a ease of this kind in ‘The 
Philosophy of Logical Atomism’ ; after claiming tliat ‘ “red” 
could not be understood except by seeing red things’, he 
says that, ‘if you define “red” as “the colour wiilt the greatest 
wave-length”, you arc not giving the actual meaning of the 
word at all; you are simply giving a true description, which 
is quite a different thing, and the proposiuons which result 
arc different propositions from those in which tlie word 
“red” occurs. In tliat sense tlic word “red” cannot be de- 
fined. In the sense of analysis you cannot define “rcd”.’’^ 
Russell refuses to allow tliat this definition ‘the colour with 
the greatest wave-length’ is an analysis of ‘red’, on the 
ground that if a proposition p contains the word ‘red’, and if 
q is the result of substituting it for ‘red’ in p, tlicn a person 
might understand p without understanding q, and vice versa. 
Consequently, though this definition might help someone to 
learn the meaning of the word ‘red’ — once equipped witli it, 
he could go off and try to acliicve acquaintance with the 
colour with the greatest wave-length — it could not serve as a 
complete pedagogic substitute for acquaintance. 

■' RusseU need not have presented this point in empiricist 
terms. For he could have made it even if he had refrained 
from identifying simple qualities and relations with certain 
familiar qualities and relations of sense-data. He need not 

6. ‘The Philosophy of Logical Atomisin’, p. 49. 
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even have connected the point with the learning of meanings. 
He could simply have argued that the meanings of the two 
propositions, p and q, are dififerent. However, in fact he does 
present the point in empiricist terms, and he evidently 
regards the analysis of a general expression as a formula that 
successfully captures its meaning, the test of success being to 
ask whether someone who is told the analysis, and under- 
stands the words in it wiU grasp the meaning of the analys- 
andum without more ado. 


It is possible that Russell’s preoccupation with the learning 
of meanings provides the explanation of the difference, 
already noted, between his criterion of unanalysability and 
Wittgenstein’s. Russell may have had the following idea : a 
definitional connection between two general words, such as 
‘red’ and ‘green’, does not provide the analysis of either of 
them, if it is not sufficient by itself to teach the meaning of 
one of them to someone who knows the meaning of the 
oiherj and it does not even provide part of the analysis of 
either of them if it is not sufficient by itself to teach part of 
the meaning of one of them to someone who knows the 


meaning of the other. (Someone might have complete know- 
ledge of the meaning of the word ‘red’ even if he did not 
know the meaning of the phrase ‘not green’) If, influenced by 
this idea, Russell believed that ‘not green’ is not part of the 
meaning of ‘red’, although it is definitionally connected with 
it, that might explain why, unlike Wittgenstein, he allows that 
This is red’ is a fully analysed proposition. 

Apart from the difficulties of this line of thought, the 
attribution of it to Russell is speculative, because this part of 
s theory is sketchily presented. There is also another quite 
went, but at least equally plausible explanation of his 
choice of criterion for unanalysability. Unlike Wittgenstein, 
he seems to have been more concerned with the actual world 
possible worlds, and so more concerned 
with the structure of facts, and especially of known facts, 
^ with the structure of possibilities. Consequently, he 
rrrr. ^ logical independence of all atomic 

was^hk*^^^’ ^ atomic propositions. If this 

gical incompaubihues between ‘red’ and ‘green’ and be- 
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tween other similar pairs of words for properties and rela- 
tions rule out the atomicity of propositions containing such 
words. However, it is uncenain whether this was his view, 
because the best evidence for attributing it to him is incon- 
clusive: ‘VTltctlier an atomic proposition, such a*. “Tliis js 
red”, or “This is before that”, is to be asserted or denied can 
only be Imoun empirically. Perhaps one atomic fact may 
sometimes be capable of being inferred from another, though 
this seems very doubtful; but in any case it cinnot be 
inferred from premisses no one of which is an atomic fact. It 
follows that, if atomic f.acts arc to be Imown at .all. some at 
least must be ItnowTi without inference.’’ 

I’his passage, which is slanted towards knowledge of 
atomic facts, suggests that he may only have required the 
logical independence of all true atomic propositions, but was 
not absolutely sure even about this point. If this is so, it 
produces a big difference beuveen his atomic propositions 
and AVittgenstein’s elementary' propositions, .all of which had 
to be logically independent of one another. 

Russell’s an.alysis of comple.v singular c.^pressions runs into 
several difTiculties, which arc connected wiili the difficults' 
just pointed out in his analysis of complc-'c general c-srpres- 
sions. This difficult thing is to give a coherent w.ay of deter- 
mining which true description of X count as analyses of ‘X’. 

'Russell’s procedure is to replace complex singular c.\'pres- 
sions by definite descriptions of the simple particulars consti- 
tuting the original complexes. In the most straightforward 
kind of ease tlie original complex will consist of a single 
simple particular possessing simple qualities, and the definite 
description would mention all these simple qualities, and 
identify the simple particular as the one that possesses them. 
It is evident that a particular identified in this w.ay will be 
simple in the follosving sense : no fact will be embedded in it 
and so, unlike, for example, a number, it will have no cssen- 
ual nature. It follows that, if it is named, its name will be a 
logically proper name, devoid of descriptive content. The' 
meaning of this name, according to Russell, is the particular 
that it signifies, and it can be learned only through acquaint- 
ance with tliat particular. 

7. Our Knordcdtic of the External World, pp. 62-3. 
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When Russell uses this procedure in the analysis of com- 
plex singular expressions in factual language, he is almost 
exclusively concerned with a less straightforward kind of 
case, complexes consisting not of single simple particu- 
lars, but of sets of simple particulars. This is because every- 
day factual language mentions things that endure through 
time, whereas he identifies simple particulars with momen- 
tary .sense-data: ‘...Substance, in the sense of something 
that is continuously identical in the same desk, is not given 
to you. Therefore, in all cases where you seem to have a 
continuous entity persisting through changes, what you have 
to do is to ask yourself what makes j'ou consider the succes- 
-sive appearances as belonging to the same thing. When you 
have fotmd out what makes you take the view that they 
belong to the same thing, you will then see that that which 
has made you say so is all that is certainly there in the way of 
unity. Anything that there may be over and above that I 
shall recognize as something that I cannot know. What I can 
know is that there is a certain series of appearances linked 
together, and the series of these appearances I shall define as 
being a desk. In that way the desk is reduced to being a 
logical fiction, because a series is a logical fiction. In that way 
all the ordinary objects of daily life are extruded from the 
world of what there is, and in their place as what there is, 
you find a number of passing particulars of the kind that one 
IS immediately conscious of in sense.’® 

■^s passage raises many questions about the theory of 
logical fictions or logical constructions. Does the existence of 
a desk really amount to no more than the existence and 
appropriate combination of such sirnple elements as sense- 
ta. .^d what tvill happen to the predicate in whatever 
proposiuon about the desk is being analysed? Presumably, it 

w o ten have to tmdergo a thorough transformation in the 
course of the analysis. 


_ But these problems about applj-ing RusseU’s logical atom- 

itself. The problem raised 
' true ' e centrf^one. How are we to determine when a 
tn^ desOTpnon of X counts as an analysis of “X’’ 

/ ^ »U-categoncairy denies tot a true description of a 
s. The Fhaosophy of Logical Atomism’, p. 133 . 
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qu ality is an a nalysis of the word for the quality. He denies 
this even when the description is a general scientific one, 
which might be used as a criterion. It is then diflScult for 
him to maintain that the way to analyse a complex singular 
expression is to replace it by a definite description of a simple 
particular. Suppose, for example, that a person, John, were a 
simple particular possessing, as a matter of contingent fact, 
various qualities and standing in various relations to other 
simple particulars. Then the difficulty is to see how Russell 
could use these contingent facts in order to construct a 
definite description of the particular that would yield an 
analysis of a proposition about John when it was substituted 
for his name. Since they are all contingent facts, any of them 
might not have been the case, and, though it might be 
impossible to understand which person had been meant by 
'John’ if none of them had been the case, this provides no 
support for the thesis that at least one of the propositions 
that result from replacing ‘John’ with a definite description 
drawn from those facts is logically equivalent to the original 
proposition. Of course, the form that this difllculty takes in 
Russell’s theory is more elaborate, because he treats persons 
and material objects as serial complexes consisting of large ’ 
nuihbSs of particulars. However, the logical problem is the 
same. The history of a complex individual is a contingent 
matter, and so, if variations in its history involve variations 
in the atomic facts about the simple particulars that consti- 
tute it, it follows that, though its name will be connected 
with definite descriptions of those particulars, this will not 
be a connection of meaning. It will be a connection revealed 
by the speaker’s answers to the question 'Whom did you 
mean?’ It will not hold in all possible worlds, but only in 
those that are compatible with his knowledge who John is.” 

'^The same difficulty besets the final stage in Russell’s 
analysis of complex singular expressions. It is not sufficient 
for his purpose merely to replace them by definite descrip- 
tions of the simple particulars that constitute them. If a fully 
analj'sed proposition mentions simple particulars only by 

9. See J. Hintikka, Knowledge by Acquaintance — Individuation 
Acquaintance, in Bertrand Russell, ed. D. F. Pears, in the series Modem j 
Studies in Philbsophyri^ew York, Doubleday, 1972. 
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their names, it seems that the final stage in his analysis must 
be to substitute logically proper names for bound variables. 
But this substitution raises the same problem again. The 
cxinnection between one of these definite descniptions and the 
particular that satisfies it will not be a connection of mean- 
ing. It will be a contingent connection, and, though the 
speaker may know that it holds, and may mean a when he 
uses the definite description, anj* higher estimate of the 
strength of the connection would be an exaggeration. 

But in this case Russell has a way of dealing with the 
problem. He admits that this last connection is contingent, 
and accepts the consequence that the analysis of a complex 
singular expression cannot move from a definite description 
of a simple particular to its logically proper name. He then 
distinguishes between two different analyses of the same 
factual sentence. Someone who was acquainted with the 
simple particulars that constimte the complex mentioned in 
the sentence would use an analysis that contained their logic- 
ally proper names; whereas someone who lacked that 
acquaintance would use an analysis that contained definite 
descriptions of them. The connection between these two' 
analyses is not identity of meaning, and therefore the original 
sentence is capable of expressing tU'o different propositions. 
The relation between the two analyses is that the first says 
what we would like to be able to mean, but the second says 
all that we can legitimately mean when we lack the requisite 
acquaintance,^ It is evident that any other solution to this 
^ problem would upset Russell’s thesis that logically proper 
4 - .names have no descriptive content, arid simple particulars 
;have no essential natures. 

However, this solution has an air of arbitrariness. If an 
ordinary proper name and a set of definite descniptions of all 
the. simple parucailars that are involved are interchangeable 
without any change in the sense of the proposition in which 
they occur, why should this not be so for a logicaEy proper 
n^e and the definite description of its simple particular? 
cjuestion forces us to examine problems of the first of 
e two kinds distinguished earlier, viz., problems about the 
temunus of analysis rather than problems about the process 
10. Mysticism and Lcgtc, p. 218. 
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of analysis. For Russell’s answer to the charge of arbitrari- 
ness would be that logically proper names, devoid of any 
descriptive content, arc theoretically indispensable- The 
drily way to assess tliis answer is to look more closely at 
his account of singular expressions in a logically perfect 
language. 

The tlieoretical reason for postulating sunple particulars is 
that, when a complex singular expression is fully analysed, 
there must be one or more particulars to carry the qualities 
and relations mentioned in its analysis, and these particulars 
will be simple because all qualities and relations will have 
,bccn stripped off them. We may use the existential quantifier 
when we refer to them, but the truth of our existential 
propositions will imply the possibility of referring to them in 
a more intimate way which docs not use quantifiers and 
predicative expressions, but is modelled on tlie practice of 
attaching proper names to things, or, better, on the use of 
demonstratives. Russell is impressed by the second of these 
two models, because it requires some kind of confrontation, 
and so is appropriate to his empiricism.” However, his 
logically proper names arc not entirely like demonstratives. 
For demonstratives may be understood as relational definite 
descriptions, but logically proper names have no descriptive 
content, and their meanings arc the things they signify.^ It 
follows that a logically proper name would be meaningless, if 
there were no particular that it signified : ‘a exists’ would be 
a kind of tautology, and ‘a docs not exist’ would be a land of 
contradiction. Since there is this connection of meaning be- 
tween V and its particular, it ought also to follow tltat V 
signifies the same particular in all possible worlds, like a stan- 
dard name. But though Wittgenstein accepted this corol- 
lary,” Russell’s attitude to it is not clear. 

This theory of singular expressions in a logically perfect 
language raises many problems, some of which are concerned 
with its application, while others are concerned with its 
abstract structure. Russell applied the theory to sense-data) 

11. ‘The Philosophy of Logical Atomism’, p. 55. 

12. ‘On tlic Nature of Acquaintance’, Essays in Logic and Kncnclcdge, 
p. 168. 

13. Tractatus Logico-Philosopiticus, 2.022-3. 
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and connected it with his epistemology of acquaintance. If 
we removed these empiricist accretions, we would be Ht 
with the pure tlieorj', which is what Wittgenstein presents in 
the Tractatus. 

In its pure form the theory seems to have two paradoxical 
implications. Since the connection between ‘a’ and its simple 
particular is a connection of meaning, which holds in all 
possible worlds, it seems to follow both that the particular 
must exist, and that ‘a’ could not have signified a different 
one. The second of tlicse tivo imph'cations suggests that there 
is a method of identifying the same simple particular in 
different possible worlds, and perhaps also that there is a 
method of re-identifying the same simple particular in the 
actual world. This last suggestion would be cancelled if simple 
particulars were momentary. So it is cancelled by Russell’s 
, thesis that simple particulars arc sense-data. But what effect 
does this thesis have on the other apparent implications of 
the pure theory? 

Russell accepts the first implication, that a simple par- 
ticular signified by a logically proper name must exist. But 
this is a paradoxical view, which was later demolished by 
Moore and Wittgenstein." If someone has a sense-datum 
and dubs it V, it might not have existed, because — to take 
the clearest kind of case, which avoids the problem of 
identity — he might have been unconscious at the time. Evi- 
dently, Russell ought to have confined himself to making the 
following two points : first, if a particular is dubbed ‘o', it is 
a pragmatic contradiction to continue with tlie words 
‘. . . does not e.xist’, because the convention is that the mean- 
ings of ‘a’, ‘b’, V , etc., are the particulars that they signify; 
secondly, if the dubbing is correct, the particular must exist. 

It might appear that the second stipulation about the 
correemess of the dubbing is entirely general, and not 
speofically connected with the theory of simple particulars ; 
to dub correctly is to dub an e.xisting particular, and it does 


. objects to this pan of the theory of logically proper names 

of the Aristotelian Society, 

r v' ^ PMojqplacal Investigations, 55 38-59, Wittgenstein also 
objects to Its extension to so-called simple general expressions. 
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not matter whether the particular is simple or complex, so 
long as it exists. But this would miss Russcll’.s second point. 
His second point is at least, and ougiit to be no more than, 
that the use of a logically proper name ‘a' is correct if .and 
only if tlic particular dubbed V not only exists, but also is 
the right kind of particular. It must be a simple partiailar. If 
it were not a simple particular, W, contrary to the conven- 
tion, would not be a logically proper name, bur a complex 
singular c.xprcssion, .susceptible to analysis, and therefore 
capable of filling the blank in ‘. . . docs not exist’. Of course, 
the speaker may think he knows that a complex exists, and so 
attempt a clubbing. But Russell’s second point is at least, and 
ought to be no more titan that, when the speaker dubs it 'a, 
he needs to Icnow not only that it exists but also that it is 
simple. Otlicnvisc bis dubbing v.'ill be incorrect. Of course, 
this second point will not work any wonders. It is merely a 
point about the correct way of wrapping up one’s knowledge 
in words. 

In fact, Russell goes beyond tbo.se two legitimate points, 
and says that a sense-datum that is dubbed V must c,xist. He 
s.ays tliis because he treats the connection between ‘o’ and its 
particular as a connection of meaning, and such connections 
hold in all possible worlds. But, though it is correct to treat 
analytic statements as valid in all possible worlds, this treat- 
ment requires that they lack existential import. Russell is 
violaung this requirement when he assimilates the ‘o’-o 
connection to a connection asserted by an analytic statement. 
The remedy is to modify die theory in one of two tvays. 
Either it must be radically revised, and logiatlly proper 
names must be treated ex.actly like demonstratives : i.c. tliej- 
must be given ordinaiy tokcn-rcllexivc .senses and contingent 
references. Or, alternatively, if Russell insists that they have 
their actual references necessarily, then he must draw the 
line between language and tire world in a different way. The 
usual procedure is to abstract actual connections of meaning 
from the actual world, and to use them as a framework for 
constructing possible worlds. Russell’s theory, if he adheres 
to it, requires him to follow a different procedure. He must 
treat the class of connections of meaning to which the ‘«’-a 
connection belongs as a class whose membership may vary 
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from one possible world to another. If in a given language 
it is quasi-analyiic that ‘a' signifies an existing simple par- 
ticular, then he'must allov.- that it is a contingent fact that this 
is quasi-analytic in that language. The possible worlds in 
which this connection holds arc only a sub-class of all pos- 
sible worlds. 

However, Russell does not adopt either of these two 
remedies, and when he applies his tlicory to the sense-datum 
language, he says nothing to mitigate the implausibility of 
the thesis that a simple particular that is signified by a logic- 
ally proper name must exist. This is probably another illus- 
tration of the fact that he is more concerned witli the actual 
world than with alternative possible worlds. Certainly the 
etdstence of a sense-datum can hardly be doubted by the 
person who supposes that he is having it, and this may have 
reassured Russell. For a person will be absolutely certain 
that his sense-datum exists before he attaches a logically 
proper name to it. But this consideration ought not to have 
been reassuring. For it still remains true that the sense-datum 
might not have existed. In any case, the theory of logically 
' proper names requires not only that the sense-datum exist, 
but also thatit be a simple pariicuiar. 

, ' In one or two passages, which have already been quoted, 
Russell shows that he did not always feel confident that sense- 
<feta do meet the requirement of simplicity. Officially, he 
applies his logical atomism to the scnsc^datum language. But 
he sometimes has doubts about the details of this application. 
However, behind these doubts stands his confidence in the 
theory itself. Like Wittgenstein, he was convinced that it 
must apply to factual language at some level of analysis. 

Russell never discusses the second paradoxical implication 
of the pure form of the theory — the implication that V 
CQtdd not have signified a different particular. Taken strictly, 
the theory must have this implication, because the ‘a’-ff 
connection is a connection of meaning. It is the sort of 
connection of meaning that is more deeply rooted in the 
natures of things than any other, because V fastens on to a 
wtoout the mediation of any descriptions. But precisely for 
this reason the natures of the particulars signified by logically 
proper names are inexpressible. Tlie theory is the limiting 
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case of csscntinlism. If the particulars arc simple, what their 
names capture must be zero-essences. 

Tlierc arc various reasons why Russell never discusses die 
implication that ‘a’ could not have signified a different par- 
ticular. In general, he is more concerned witli the actual 
world than with aheriinrivc possible worlds. It is also cspeci- ’ 
all}' difficult in the case of a sense-datum to sec how the 
speculation that ‘a’ might h.avc signified a different particular 
could even be raised, and it may be for this reason tliat 
Russell never considered it. ■ 

Tiic difficulty of raising the question about a sense-datum 
may be brought out by a contrast. In order to get a contrast- 
ing case, where the speculation is easy, we only need to 
substitute a material object or a person for the sense-datum. 
For c.xample, if I observe a man crossing my garden, and say 
‘That man is trespassing’, I could speculate that that man, 
whoever he is, might have been a different man. If, in tlic 
spirit of Russell’s theory, I used the letter ‘c’ instead of the 
demonstrative ‘That man’, I could still indulge in the specu- 
lation, wluch would notv be expressed in the form 'a might 
have been a different man’. Tiic convention governing the 
use of ‘a’ would be that such letters arc used only once, like 
ideal names, and tlien in the presence of the object, like 
demonstratives. Sucli a letter, tliercfore, would signify an 
object in a momentary, personal perceptual perspective.’^ 
and, since the object witli which my speculation is concerned 
is a person, it is a very natural speculation. People endure 
thraugh time, and a different person might have been 
observed by me crossing my garden at that moment. To say 
this is merely to go backwards in time and construct an 
alternative possible world, in wluch a different man sets out 
from his home and eventually crosses my garden. This is a 
case of the very common branching kind, in which a segment 
of the actual world, and a diverging segment of an alterna- 
tive possible world grow (in this case backwards) out of a 
common segment of the actual world (in this case a segment 
observed by me). 

15. The remainder of tliis paper is strongly influenced by J. Hintikka, 
Knozviedge by Acquaintance, The debts arc too numerous to be listed 
individually. 
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When V signifies a sense-datum, there is a striking con- 
trast, which can be appreciated if in the previous example we 
treat a not as an object in a momentary personal perspective, 
but rather as a momentary personal perspective of an object. 

If that is what a sense-datum is, there seems to be no foot- 
hold for the speculation that V might have^ signified a 
different sense-datum except in a trivial sense. It certainly 
could not mean anrihing like what it meant when a was a 
person. For sense-data do not endure through time, visiting 
different people at different stages in their histories. So the 
speculation about the sense-datum could not be meant as a 
speculation of the usual branching land. The idea could not 
be that a might have had a different continuous history. We 
could, of course, speculate that it might hare played a differ- 
ent role in the history of its ownerj e,g. TTiis pain might not 
have been a symptom of pleurisy’, but we would not con- 
tinue, 'and so it might have been a (numerically) different 
pain.’ So the difficulty of setting up this speculation about 
sense-data in an intelligible form may have led Russell to 
neglect the whole question whether ‘o’ could have signified 
a different simple particular. If this is right, he neglects it ^ 
for the same reason that he neglects the question how simple 
particulars are to be re-identified in the actual world. Since 
sense-data do not endure through time, certain questions of 
identity do not arise about them. 

However, such considerations do not eliminate the under- 
lying difficulty. If the speculation that V might have signified 
a different simple particular cannot be raised about sense- 
data, that might perhaps justify Russell in ignoring the prob- 
lem so long as he equates simple particulars with sense-data. 
But u the theory of logically proper names is developed in its 
pure form, the question whether V might hav’e signified a 
different simple particular cannot be ignored, and is difficult 
to answer. 

The fact that it cannot be ignored comes out very clearly 
^ ^i^S^stein’s presentation of the pure theory in the 
Tiaciatusi It is obvious that an imagined world, however 
dLierent it may be from the real one, must have something — 

■' in common with it. Objects constimte this unalter- 
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illusion to suppose that a person could answer such a ques- 
tion by imagining that he retained only his strictly non- 
descriptive acquaintance with the particular in other possible 
worlds. 

But from what source will the logical atomist get the de- 
scriptions that he needs in order to construct a criterion of 
identity for a simple particular? The answer to this question 
depends on how estreme his logical atomism is. If, lilte 
Russell, he empties his simple singular expressions of all de- 
scriptive content, then he will have no source from which to 
derive the requisite descriptions. This can be seen if we de- 
velop the previous example a little further. The hypothesis is 
that, instead of saying ‘That man’, I use the letter ‘u’ as the 
logically proper name of my visual sense-datum at that 
momenn The question is whether Russell’s theory of logic- 
ally proper names allows him to use a descriptive criterion of 
identity for that sense-datum. We need not be deterred from 
asldng this question because he had reasons for avoiding such 
problems of identity about sense-data. What we want to 
know is whether the use of a descriptive criterion of identity 
for them is consistent with his account of logicaUy proper 
names. Now there are many descriptions available for use in 
a criterion of identity of the sense-datum : it was visual, had 
a certain character, occurred at a certain time in my history, 
etc. But anyone who uses these descriptions in order to con- 
struct a criterion of identity must have classified the particu- 
lar as a visual sense-datum, and he will be identifying it as 
the same visual sense-datum. So he will have to concede that 
the particular has an essence, and that its name has descrip- 
tive content. But in that case its name cannot be a logically 
proper name. If Russell rejects this horn of the dilemma, and 
insists that its name really is devoid of all descriptive con- 
tent, he wul be unable to make the identity statement intelli- 
gible. AI! content will have been squeezed out of the state- 
ment, because ‘o’ fastens on to a without the mediation of 
any descriptions. Logically proper names entirely lack the 
descriptive foothold which is exploited by such standard 
names as numerals. 

Wittgenstein seems to have been aware of the difficulty 
presented by this dflemma. In the ^oto-Tractatus (3-201412) 
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attachment to the thing perceived is not even mediated by 
any token-reflexive description of that thing. For a logically 
proper name is devoid of all descriptive content. In spite of 
this, it is credited with a meaning. So its meaning has to be 
the particular that it signifies, just as the meaning of the 
simple word ‘red’ has to be the quality that it signifies. If 
Russell had adhered striedy to the analogy between a logic- 
ally proper name and a simple general word, he would have 
allowed that a person may use a logically proper name of a 
simple particular even when he is no longer perceiving it. 
For his acquaintance with it, which was originally per- 
ceptual, would persist as a memory, lilce his acquaintance 
with the colour red. However, at a certain point Russell 
abandons this analogy because he feels the pull of the other 
analogy, the analogy between a logically proper name and a 
dem^onstrative. If a demonstrative were carried off from the 


scene of its original use and inserted in a memory-statement, 
it would have to retain its connection with the original per- 
cept somehow or odier. But it seems that this connection 
could be retained only through the descriptions of the per- 
cept or equivalent images that the speaker is still able to 
prepuce. The suggestion that logically proper names point 
rig t through all such material at the simple particulars 
emselves may seem plausible when they are actually being 
perceived, but it loses aU plausibility when they are only 
rem^bered. For nothing that could happen later in 
, ® tnind could possibly serve as a phenomeno- 
n's ^ suggestion. There is of course a 

amerence between memories based directly on personal per- 

memories. However memories of 'the 
nertinn distinguished by their casual genesis and 

rnmni t j P^®^°®^ufogy, but certainly not by the 
descriptions singular references from any 


require<; exceptional type of memory that 

that he has iusr ^ Person’s memory of something 

the immediaev nf Perceived often seems to retain 

acquamtance\4*perceS™ that 

least for the d.iror,- ^ simple pamculars persists at 

“ specious present. He may even 
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nllovv iliat it persists longer.’® Even if lie docs allow this, he 
certainly shows a tendenej' to restrict it to tlic duration of 
the specious present. Tlic c.vphnation of tJiis tendency is 
undoubtedly the pull of the analogj' between logically proper 
names and demonstratives. However, though this c.\plains 
tire' tendcncs', it docs not justify it. Tliough the thesis, that 
logically proper names point through all descriptions at the 
simple particulars thcmselvc.s, is just about as plausible in the 
:asc of immediate memorj' ns it is in the ease of perception, it 
cenainly docs not follow that it is tntc in either ease, 

Tlic only way to understand Russell’s ihcorj’ of logically 
proper names is to appreciate die force of the two conflicting 
analogies on which it is based. Strict adherence to the 
analogj* with simple general svords would have led to a 
totally implausible account of knowledge by acquaintance. If 
perception of a simple particular allows a person to capture 
its 7cro-csscncc in a logically proper name, then his later 
memorj' of it will be a zero-memory: nothing that occurred 
later in his mind could count as a rehearsal of such a 
memorj’. So the only test of his claim to remember a simple 
particular in this way would be his rc-idcntification of it, and 
this test would be available only if the iheoiy were applied to 
things which, unlike scnsc-dat.a, are amenable to rc-idcnti- 
fication. But then his re-identification of a simple particular 
would be a ease of zcro-rccogniuon ; he would not be able to 
s.iy how he re-identified it, or even as what kind of thing he 
re-identified it. What a gift ! 

So die difficulties inherent in Rus'^cll’s theory of know- 
ledge by acquaintance drive us to the .same conclusion as die ' 
difficulties inherent in his thcoiy of logically proper names. 
TTic~most natural way to circumvent both sets of difficuldcs I 
is to treat logically proper names exactly like demonstratives, , 
giving them ordinarj' token-reflexive senses and contingent 
references. This, of course, amounts to an abandonment of 
Russell’s distinctive contribution to philosophical atomism. 
For his account of simple general c.\'prcssions was not new. 

It might appear that, if Russell’s account of logically 

19. I argued that he did allow this in Bertrand Russell and the British ' 
Tradition in Philosophy. J. O. Urmson argues against this interpretation 
in his review of my book. Philosophical Revieu’, Vol. 19, December 1969. 
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proper names is v.ionc. his whole theory of I.inpunpc is 
undermined. But this is not so. The victvs about the struc- 
ture of language, which once led him to postulate logically 
proper names, arc capable of being developed in a different 
direction, and have since been developed in a different direc- 
tion both by him and by othcr-s. If we deny the necessity of a 
basic class of singular expressions that arc devoid of all de- 
scriptive content and take their references a*- their meanings, 
we may still insist that someone who uses a singal.ar expres- 
sion must know its meaning. But this will no longer be a 
saptilation about its reference. The only stipulation about its 
reference that would need to be made is that the speaker 
must know which thing or person he means. This of ccur.se, 
brings in descriptions. But, as we have .seen, acquaintance 
with a particular always involves descriptions. Once this i' 
realized, it is a short step to the thesis that the speaker may, 
and must, know which thing he means when he is not per- 
ceptually acquainted with it just as mucli as when he is per- 
ceptually acquainted with it. 

Russell, in fact, rejects the thesis that the spealter may 
know which thing he means even when he is not perceptually 
acquainted with it. His rejection of it is unintelligible unless 
it is seen as a consequence of the analogy betv.'een logically 
proper names and simple general expressions. What he says is 
that perceptual acquaintance is the only possible source of 
the speaker’s Imowledge which thing he means." That is 
plainly false. The most that Russell could plausibly say is 
it is the best source of this knowledge. But what reason 
is there for going even as far as this? There would have been 
none if he had not been impressed by the analogy between 
lo^cally proper names and simple general expressions. It was 
tms ^ogy that pushed him to the conclusion tliat the 
minings of some singular expresrions are their referents, 
and so can be learned only by acquaintance. 


=nd Knowledsc by Description’. 
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The Philosophy of Logical Atomism 


The following [is the text] of a course of cigrit lectures de- 
livered in [Gordon Square] London, in the first month; of 
191S, [which] arc verj’ largely concerned with expbinin;' 
certain ideas which I learnt from my friend and former pupil 
Ludwig Wittgenstein. I have had no opportunity of lutowing 
his views since August 1914, and I do not even hnovi 
whether he is alive or dead. He has therefore no respon'i- 
bility for what is said in these lectures beyond that of h.>ving 
originally supplied many of die theories contained in diem.' 

I. FACTS AND PROPOSITIONS 

This course of lectures which I am now beginning I liavc 
called the Philosophy of Logical Atomism. Perhaps I had 
better begin by saying a word or two as to what I understand 
by that tide, "nic kind of pliilosophy that I wish to advocate, 
which I call Logical Atomism, is one which has forced itrclf 
upon me in the course of thinking about the philosophy of 
mathematics, aldiough I should find it hard to say exaaly 
how far there is a definite logical connecuon between die 
two. The things I am going to say in these lectures arc 
mainly my oven personal opinions and I do not claim that 
they arc more than that. 

As I have attempted to prove in The Principles of Mathe- 
matics, when we analyse mathcmadcs we bring it all back, to 
logic. It all comes back to logic in the strictest and mo-t 
formal sense. In the present lectures, I shall try to set forth 
in a sort of oudinc, rather briefly and rather unsatisfactorily, 
a kind of logical doctrine which seems to me to result from 
the philosophy of mathematics— not exaedy logically, but at 
what emerges as one reflects ; a certain kind of logical 
doctrine, and on the basis of this a certain kind of mcia* 

1. Written as a preface to publication in The Motiist. » 
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before you cnalyrcd. If you did. you would never ."tt.'.ih a.ay- 
thiny in andysiny. I do m: propo'c to meet the view*. t.Vit I 
diseexeo with by controversy, by erttuiny armin'": thc'e vtcw*. • 
but rtithcr fay positively 'cttin? forth wi-at I believe to he lh*e 
tnnJa about the mcttcr. and endeavouring a!! the wny 
ferouA to make the views that I advccatc rc'ult incvitibly 
frem abeolutcly undeniable data. ''fThen I t.all: cf ‘underdable 
daci’ that is not to be regarded as r.-nenymous with ‘tn:e 
dear’, because ‘undeniable’ is a psycholoai"! term rnd ‘true’ is 
not. "^Vhen I say thr: scmcth.hta is ‘undeniable’. I mean that 
it is no: the sort of thing that anybody is going to deny; it 
dees no: fellow- from that that it is true, thouah it does 
follow- that w'c shall all think it true — and that is rs rienr to 
tru-Jh as we seem able to gen ^Thcn you arc con'ideriop any 
sort of theory of knowledge, y-ou are more or le's ded to a 
certain unavcidable subjectivir.-. becau'c you arc not con- 
cerned simply with the question what is uree cf the world, 
but ‘What can I know of the world?’ You alw-ays have to 
start any kind of argument from something which appears to 
yo-a to be true: if it appears to you to be true, there is no 
more to be done. Yo-u cannot go outside yourself and con- 
slaet abstractly whether the things that appear to yon to be 
true are true: yo-u may do this in a particular case, where one 
cf your beliefs is changed in consequence of odicrs among 
yo-er beliefs. 
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Tile reason that I call mj’ doctrine logical atomism is be- 
cause the atoms tliat I wish to arrive at as the sort of last 
residue in analysis are logical atoms and not physical atoms. 
Some of them will be what I call ‘particulars’ — such things 
as litUe patches of colour or sounds, momentar)' things — and 
some of them will be predicates or relations and so on. The 
point is that the atom 1 wish to arrive at is the atom of 
logical analysis, not tlie atom of physical analysis. 

It is a rather curious fact in philosophy that the data 
which arc undeniable to start tvith arc always rather vague 
and ambiguous. You can, for instance, say; ‘There arc a 
number of people in this room at this moment.’ That is obvi- 
ously in some sense undeniable. But when you come to try 
and define what tills room is, and what it is for a person to 
be in a room, and how you are going to distinguish one 
person from another, and so fortli, you find that what you 
have said is most fearfully vague and that you really do not 
know what you meant. That is a rather singular fact, tliat 
everything you are really sure of, right off is something that 
you do not Imow the meaning of, and the moment you get a 
precise statement you will not be sure whetlier it is true or 
false, at least right off. The process of sound philosophizing, 
to my mind, consists mainly in passing from those obvious, 
vogue, ambiguous things, tliat we feel quite sure of, to some- 
dung precise, clear, definite, which by reflection and analysis 
we find is involved in die vague thing that we start from, and 
is, so to speak, the real truth of which diat vague thing is a 
sort of shadow. I should like, if time were longer and if I 
loicw more than I do, to spend a whole lecture on the 
conception of vagueness. I think vagueness is very much 
more important in the theory of knowledge than you would 
Judge it to be from the wridngs of most people. Everything is 
vague to a degree you do not realize till you have tried to 
make it precise, and everything precise is so remote from 
everything that we normally think, that you cannot for a 
moment suppose that is what we really mean when we say 
what we think. 

When you pass from the vague to the ptecise by the method 
of analysis and reflection that I am spcaldng of, you always 
run a certain risk of error. If I start widi the statement that 
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there are so and so many people in this room, and then set to 
work to make that statement precise, I shall run a great many 
risks and it will be extremely likely tliat any precise statement 
I make will be somediing not true at all. So you cannot very 
easily or simply get from these vague undeniable things to 
precise things which are going to retain the undeniability of 
the starting-point. The precise propositions that you arrive 
at may be logically premisses to the system that you build up 
upon the basis of them, but they are not premisses for the 
theory of knowledge. It is important to realize the difference 
between that from which your knov/ledge is, in fact, de- 
rived, and that from which, if you already had complete 
knowledge, you would deduce it. Those are quite different 
things. The sort of premiss that a logician will take for a 
science will not be the sort of thing which is first known or 
easiest known : it will be a proposition having great deduc- 
tive power, great cogency, and exactitude, quite a different 
thing from the actual premiss that your knowledge started 
from. When you are talking of the premiss for theory of 
knowledge, you are not talking of anything objective, but of 
something that will vary from man to man, because the 
premisses of one man’s theory of knowledge will not be the 
same as those of another man’s. There is a great tendency 


among a very large school to suppose that when you are 
trying to philosophize about what you know, you ought to 
carry back your premisses further and further into the region 
of the inexact and vague, beyond tlie point where you your- 
self are, right back to the child or monkey, and that anything 
whatsoever that you seem to know — but that the psycholo- 
gist recognizes as being the product of previous thought and 
analysis and reflection on your part — cannot really be taken 
as a premiss in your own knowledge. That, I say, is a theory 
w ch is Very widely held and which is used against that 
kind of analytic ouflook which I wish to urge. It seems to me 
at w en your object is, not simply to study the history or 
development of mind, but to ascertain 'the nature of the 
world, you do not want to go any further back than you are 

vague- 

cnffi ° 'I dtonkey, because you will find that quite 

ufficient difficulty is raised by your own vagueness. But 
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there one is confronted by one of tliosc difficulties tltat occur 
constantly in philosophy, where you have two ultimate pre- 
judices conflicung and where argument ceases. There is the 
type of mind which considers that what is called primitive 
experience must be a better guide to wisdom than the experi- 
ence of reflective persons, and there is the type of mind 
which takes exactly the opposite view. On tliat point I can- 
not see any argtiment whatsoever. It is quite clear that a 
highly educated person secs, hears, feels, docs everything in a 
very' different way from a young child or animal, and that 
tliis whole manner of experiencing the world and of thinldng 
about the world is very much more analytic than that of a 
more primitive experience. The things we have got to take as 
premisses in any kind of work of analysis arc the things 
which appear to us tuidcniablc — to us here and now, as we 
are — and I think on tlie whole that tlie sort of method 
adopted by Descartes is right : that you should set to work to 
doubt things and retain only what you cannot doubt because 
of its clearness and distinctness, not because you are sure not 
to be induced into error, for there does not c.xist a method 
which will safeguard you against the possibility of error. The 
wish for perfect security is one of those snares we arc always 
falling into, and is just as untenable in the realm of loiow- 
ledge as in everything else. Nevertheless, granting all this, I 
think that Descartes’s method is on the whole a sound one 
for the starting-point. 

I propose, therefore, always to begin any argument that I 
have to make by appealing to data which will be quite ludi- 
crously obvious. Any philosophical skill tliat is required will 
consist in the selection of those which are capable of yielding 
a good deal of reflection and analysis, and in. the reflection 
and analysis themselves. 

What I have said so far is by way of introduction. 

The first truism to which I wish to draw your attention — 
and I hope you will agree with me that these things tliat I 
call truisms are so obvious that it is almost laughable to men- 
tion them — ^is that the world contains facts, which are what 
they are whatever we may choose to think about them, and 
that there are also beliefs, which have reference to facts, and 
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bj- reference to facts arc either true or false. I will trj’ first of 
all to give you a preliminary explanation of what I mean by a 
‘fact’. When I speak of a fact — I do not propose to attempt 
an exact definition, but an explanation, so tliat you will know 
what I am talking about — mean the kind of thing that 
makes a proposition true or false. If I say ‘It is raining’, what 
I say is true in a certain condition of weather and is false in 
other conditions of weather. The condition of weather that 
makes my statement true (or false as the case may be), is 
what I should call a ‘fact’. If I say, ‘Socrates is dead’, my 
statement will be true owing to a certain physiological occur- 
rence which happened in Athens long ago. If I say, ‘Gravita- 
tion varies inversely as the square of the distance’, my state- 
ment is rendered true by astronomical fact. If I say, ‘Two 
and two are four’, it is arithmetical fact that makes my. state- 
ment true. On the other hand, if I say, ‘Socrates is alive’, or 
‘Gravitation varies directly as the distance’, or ‘Two and two 
are five’, the very same facts which made my previous state- 
ments true show that these new statements arc false. 

I want you to realiae that when I speak of a fact I do not 
mean a particular existing thing, such as Socrates or the rain 
or the sun. Socrates himself does not render any statement 
true or false. You might be inclined to suppose that all by 
himself he would give truth to the statement ‘Socrates 
existed’, but as a matter of fact.that is a mistake. It is due to 
a confusion which I shall try to explain in the sixth lecture 
of this course, when I come to deal with the notion of exist- 
ence. Socrates? himself, or any partictilar thing just by itself, 
does not make any proposition true or false. ‘Socrates is 
dead' and ‘Socrates is alive’ are both of them statements 
about Socrates. One is true and the other false. What I cUl a 
fact is the sort of thing that is expressed by a whole sentence, 
not by a single name like ‘Socrates’. When a single word does 
come to express a fact, like ‘lire’ or SvolT, it is always due to 
an une^ressed context, and the full expression of a fact will 
always involve a sentence. We express a fact, for example, 
when we say that a certain thing has a certain property, or 
t It has a certain relation to another thing; but the thing 


for the moment treating Socrates as a ‘particnlar’. 1 
sholl see shordy that this view requires modification. 
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which has tlic propertj’ or the relation is not what I call a 
‘fact’. 

It is important to observe that facts belong to the objective 
world. Thej’ are not created by our thought or beliefs except 
in special eases. Tliat is one of tlie sort of tilings which I 
should set up as an obvious truism, but, of course, one is 
aware, the moment one has read any philosophy at all, how 
ver>' much there is to be said before such a statement as that 
can become the kind of position that you want. The first 
tiling I want to emphasize is that the outer world — the 
world, so to speak, which knowledge is aiming at knov.’ing — 
is not completely described by a lot of ‘particulars’, but that 
you must also take account of tlicse tilings that I call facts, 
which arc tlie sort of things that you express by a sentence, 
and that these, just as much as particular chairs and tables, 
arc pan of the real world. Except in psychology, most of our 
statements arc not intended merely to axpress our condition 
of mind, tliough that is often all that they succeed in doing. 
Tlicy arc intended to c.xpress facts, wliicli (except when they 
arc psychological facts) wiU be about the outer world. There 
arc such facts involved, equally when we speak truly and 
when we speak falsely. When we speak falsely it is an objec- 
tive fact that makes what we say false, and it is an objective 
fact which makes what we say true when we speak truly. 

There arc a great many different kinds of facts, and we 
shall be concerned in later lectures witli a certain amount of 
classification of facts. I will just point out a few kinds of 
facts to begin with, so tliat you may not imagine that facts 
are all very much alike. There arc particular facts, such as 
‘Tins is white’; then there are general facts, such as ‘All men 
are mortal’. Of course, the distinction between particular and 
general facts is one of the most important. There again it 
would be a very great mistake to suppose that you could 
describe the world completely by means of particular facts 
alone. Suppose that you had succeeded in chronicling every 
single particular fact throughout the universe, and that tlierc 
did not exist a single particular fact of any sort anywhere 
that you had not clironicled, you still would not liavc got a 
complete description of the universe unless you also added : 
‘These that I have chronicled are all the particular facts 
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there are.’ So you cannot hope to describe the world com- 
pletely without having general facts as well as particular 
facts. Another disunction, which is perhaps a little more 
difficult to make, is between positive facts and negative facts, 
such as ‘Socrates was alive ’ — a positive fact — and ‘Socrates is 
not alive’ — ^you might say a negative fact.’ But the distinc- 
tion is difficult to make precise. Then there arc facts concern- 
ing particular things or particular qualities or relations, and, 
apart from them, the completely general facts of the sort that 
you have in logic, where there is no mention of any constitu- 
ent whatever of the actual world, no mention of any par- 
ticular thing or particular qualitj' or particular relation, in- 
deed strictly you may say no mention of anything. That is 
one of the characteristics of logical propositions, tliat they 
mention nothing. Such a proposition is ; ‘If one class is part 
of another, a term which is a member of the one is also a 
member of the other.’ AH those words that come in the state- 


ment of a pure logical proposition are words really belonging 
to syntas. They are words merely expressing form or connec- 
tion, not mentioning any particular constituent of the pro- 
position in which they occur. This is, of course, a thing that 
wants to be proved; I am not laying it down as self-evident. 
Then there are facts about the properdes of single things; 
and faas about the relations between two things, three 
things, and so on; and any number of different classifications 
of some of the facts in the world, which are important for 
different purposes. 


It is obvious that there is not a dualism of true and false 
facts; there are only just facts. It would be a mistalte, of 


rourse, to say that all facts are true. That would be a mistake 
because true and false are correlatives, and you would only 
say of a thing that it was true if it was the sort of thing that 
mig It be false. A fact cannot be either true or false. That 
• ^ na to the question of statements or propositions or 

ju gmmts, all those things that do have the quality of truth 
^ '-bood. For the purposes of logic, though not, I 
, or the ptuposes of theory of knowledge, it is namral to 
conemtrate upon the proposition as the thing which is going 
o - our typical vehicle on the duality of truth and false- 
3. Kegative facts are fimher discussed in a kter lecture. 
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hood. A propositionj one may say, is a sentence in the indica- 
tive, a sentence asserting something, not questioning or com- 
manding or wishing. It may also be a sentence of that sort 
preceded by the word ‘that’. For example, ‘That Socrates is 
alive’. That two and two arc four’, ‘That two and two are 
live’, anything of that sort will be a proposition. 

lA proposition is just a symbol. It is a complex symbol in 
the sense that it has parts wliich arc also symbols : a symbol 
may be defined as complex when it has parts that are 
symbols. In a sentence containing several words, the several 
words are each symbols, and the sentence comprising them is 
therefore a complex symbol in that sense. There is a good 
deal of importance to philosophy in the theory of symboli.sm, 
a good deal more than one time I thought. I tltink the im- 
portance is almost entirely negative, i.c., the importance lies 
in the fact that unless you arc fairly self-conscious about 
symbols, unless you are fairly aware of the relation of the 
symbol to what it symbolizes, you will find yourself attribut- 
ing to the thing properties which only belong to the symbol. 
That, of course, is especially likely in very abstract studies 
such as philosophical logic, because the subject-matter that 
you are supposed to be thinking of is so exceedingly difficult 
and elusive that any person who has ever tried to think about 
it knows you do not diink about it except perhaps once in six 
months for half a minute. Tlie rest of the time you think 
about the symbols, because they are tangible, but the tiling 
you are supposed to be thinking about is fearfully difficult 
and one does not often manage to think about it. The really 
good philosopher is the one who does once in six months 
tliink about it for a minute. Bad philosophers never do. That 
is why the theory of symbolism has a certain importance, 
because otherwise you are so certain to mistake the properties 
of the symbolism for the properties of tlie thing. It has other 
interesting sides to it too. There are different kinds of 
symbols, different kinds of relation between symbol and what 
is symbolized, and very important fallacies arise from not 
realizing this. The sort of contradictions about which I shall 
be speaking in connection widi types in a later lecture all 
arise from mistakes in S5mibolism, from putting one sort of 
symbol in the place where another sort of symbol ought to 
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bs. Some of the notions tJtat have been thought absolutely 
fundamental in philosophy have nrisai, I believe, entirely 
through mistahes as to symbolism — c.p. the notion of on't- 
cncc.'or, if you like, reality, 'Fliosc two words stand for a 
great deal that has been discussed in philojophy. There has 
been the theory about every proposition being really a dc' 
scription of reality as a wliolc and so on. and altogether these 
notions of reality and ctdstcncc have played a very prominent 
part in philosophy. Now my own belief is that as they liavc 
occurred in philosophy, they have been entirely the outcome 
of a muddle about symbolism, and that when you have 
cleared up that muddle, you find that practically everything 
that has been said about existence is sheer and simple mis- 
take, and tliat is all you can say about it. I shall go into that 
in a later lecture, but it is an example of the way in tvliich 
symbolism is important. 

Perhaps I ought to say a word or two about what I am 
understanding by symbolism, because I tltink some people 
think you only mean mathematical symbols when you talk 
about symbolism. I am using it in a sense to include all 
language of every sort and kind, to tltat every word is a 
symbol, and every sentence, and so forth. Wlicn I speak of a 
symbol I simply mean something tltat ‘means’ something 
else, and as to what I mean by ‘meaning’ I am not prepared 
to tell you. I w'ill in the course of time enumerate a strictly 
infinite number of different things tliat ‘meaning’ may mean 
but I shall not consider that I have exhausted the discussion 
by doing that. I think tliat the notion of meaning is always 
more or less psychological, and that it is not possible to get a 
pure logical theory of meaning, nor therefore of symboh'OT. I 
think that it is of the very essence of the c-xplanaucn of what 
you mean by a symbol to take account of such things as 
Imowing, of cognitive relations, and prob.ibly also of associa- 
tion. At any rate I am pretty clear that the theory of s.vmbol- 
ism and the use ofi s>-mbolism is not a thing tliat "can be 
explt^ed in pure logic without taking account of the various 
cognitive relations that you may have toMiings. 

As to what one means by ‘meaning’, I^will give a few 
lUustrauons. For instance, the word ‘Socrates’, vou wiU say, 
means a certain manj the word ‘mortal’ means a certain 
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quality; and the sentence ‘Socrates is mortal’ means a certain 
fact. But these tlircc sorts of meaning arc entirely distinct, 
and you will get into the most hopeless contradicuons if }’ou 
think the word 'meaning* has the same meaning in each of 
these three eases. It is vcr>- important not to suppose that 
there is just one thing which is meant by ‘meaning’, and that 
therefore tlicrc is just one sort of relation of die sjanbol to 
what is sjTnbolizcd. A name would be a proper s3-mbol to use 
for a person; a sentence (or a proposition) is the proper 
sj-mbol for a fact. 

A belief or a statement has duality of truth and falsehood, 
which the fact docs not have. A belief or a statement alwnj's 
involves a proposiuon. You say that a man believes that so 
and so is the case. A m.an believes that .Socrates is dead. 
*K*hat he believes is a proposition on the face of it, and for 
formal purposes it is convenient to take the proposition as 
die esscndal thing liaving the duality of truth and falsehood. 
It is very important to realize such diings, for instance, as 
that propositious arc not names for facts. It is quite obvious 
as soon as it is pointed out to j'ou, but as a matter of fact I 
never had realized it until it was pointed out to me by a 
former pupil of mine, Wittgenstein. It is perfectly evident as 
soon as you think of it, that a proposition is not a name for a 
fact, from die mere circumstance diat there arc tivo proposi- 
tions corresponding to each fact. Suppose it is a fact diat 
Socrates is dead. You have two propositions: ‘Socrates is 
dead’ and ‘Socrates is not dead’. And those two proposidons 
corresponding to the same fact, there is one fact in the world 
which makes one true and one false. That is not accidental, 
and illustrates how the relation of proposition to fact is a 
totally different one from the reladon of name to the diing 
named. For each fact there arc two propositions, one true 
and one false, and dicrc is nothing in the nature of die 
symbol to show us which is the true one and which is the 
false one. If dierc were, j'ou could ascertain the truth about 
the world by c.xamining proposidons without looking around 
you. 

There are two different relations, as you sec, that a pro- 
position may have to a fact: the one the relation that you 
may call being true to the fact, and the other being false to 
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the fact. Both are equally essentially logical relations which 
may subsist between the two, whereas in the case of a name, 
there is only one relation that it can have to what it names. A 
name can just name a particular, or, if it docs not, it is not a 
name at all, it is a noise. It cannot be a name without having 
just that one particular relation of naming a certain thing, 
whereas a proposition does not cease to be a proposition if it 
is false. It has these two ways, of being true and being false, 
which together correspond to the property' of being a name. 
Just as a word may be a name or be not a name but just a 
meaningless noise, so a phrase which is apparently a proposi- 
tion may be either true or false, or may be meaningless, but 
the true and false belong together as against the meaningless. 
That shows, of course, that the formal logical characteristics 
of propositions are quite different from those of names, and 
that the relations they have to facts are quite different, and 
therefore propositions are not names for facts. You must not 
run away with the idea that you can name facts in any other 
w-ay; you cannoL You cannot name them at all. You cannot 
properly name a fact. The only thing you can do is to assert 
it, or deny it, or desire it, or will it, or wish it, or question it, 
but all those are things involving the whole proposition. You 
can never put the sort of thing that mahes a proposition to be 
true or false in the position of a logical suhjecL You can only 
have it there as something to he asserted or denied or some- 
thing of that sort, but not something to be named. 


DISCUSSION 

Qitesiion : IDo you take your starting-point That there are 
many things' as a postulate which is to be carried along all 
through, or has to be proved afterwards? 

Air. Russell: No, neither the one nor the other. I do not 
take it as a postulate that “There are many things’. I should 
take it that, in so far as it can be proved, the proof is emniri- 
and t^t the disproofs that have been offered are a priori. 
em^cal parson would naturally say, there are many 
thmgs. The monistic philosopher attempts to show that there 
ye not. I should propose to refute his a priori arguments. I 
do not consider there is any logical necessitv for there to be 
many things, nor for there not to be many things. 
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I iiumh in ninkinj* n M.irt, v.-hcther 


yuu M.iri 


witij ilie cmpiricnl or Uie <: pn'on philo^Oi’!^y, do yt.-) (jini 
your M.itcmcru ju'.t nt ihc bcirinniiip nnd tome bicJ- to pro\e 
it. or do you never come bid: to the proof of it? 

A'r. Rus'cl! : No, yon neter cotstc Kiel.. It i-. like tite nrcim 
to tbc onb. Yon never pet Kick to the ncorn in il,c 0,1k, I 
rhould liken '.tnitnsent which v.ouIJ be rouidi rnd vneue nnd 
have that -ort of obviou'nc'.’. that hrJonp*; to thim:\ of v.'Iiich 
you never know v.hnt they mc’n, but I :ltou!d never f;ct b-'dt 
to titnt atntcntcnt. I •■hould ;ay, lierc is n thine. V;'c 
romchovv convinced th.nt there i- truth buried in tliis ihini'. 
.somewhere. We will Ittok at it inside and out until -vc h.-tve 
c.xtrnctcd something .nnd can .'uy, nenv tlirt is true. It vnll no: 
really he the .'amc ns the thinp we st.nricd from heenu-e it v.-ili 
be .«o mucii more nnilytlc .nnd precis'*. 

Que'A'.w: ZAx'f k w?.' kte^k .et ikei.yk ye'U ce/ikxi ctvnc .n 


fact by n date? 1 

Mr. Ru<scU: A’ou c;in .nppnrcntly mine fact'-, bu; | do no: 
think you can really; you ahv.’.yt find that if you rtt out tiu* 
whole ihinp fully, it was not .so. Suppose you '•ny ’'The death 
of Socrates’, A'ou tuieht ray, that is a name for the f.act tint 
Socrates died. But it obviously is not. You can sei; tint the 
moment you take account of truth and f.ibchood. .Supposing 
he had not died, the phrase would still be jun ns Shtnifiaint 
althouph there could not be then anythin;' you coijhl name. 
But -supporinp he had never lived, the round 'Socrates’ 
would not be a name .nt all. You can .'cc it in another ss-.iv. 
You can say ‘Tlic death of Socrates is a fiction’, Sufjposc sou 
had read in the paper that the Kaiser had been as'tt'sinaicd 
and it turned out to be not true. You could then tav, ‘The 
death of the Kaiser i.s a fiction’. It is clear that there in no 
such thing in the world as a fiction, and yet that rtatejnent is 
a perfectly .sound .statement. From this it follow.s that ‘The 
death of the Kaiser’ is not a name. 
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REtATIOKS 

I propo''c to bepin tocJty the .'inalyri"; nf fr.ct' nnd propo-t- 
tions. for in a way the chief ihesj*; that I h.avc to rniintain t‘' 
the lecitimac." cf anaivtis, becau'c if one goc' into wnat T call 
Lodcal Atcrriirni that mtane th-at one docs believe the world 
can be analysed into a number cf separate things with rc'n- 
tiens and so fortit, and that the sort cf arguments tiiat many 
philcsophers u^c acainst analysis arc not justifiable. 

In a philosophy of Icsdcal atomism one might suppose that 
ti:e first thing to do would be to discover the kinds of atom' 
our cf vehich logical structures arc composed. But I do not 
think that is quite the firs: thing; it is one of the early things, 
but not quite the first. There arc r.vo other questions liiat 
one has to consider, and one of tlicse at least is prior. You 
have to consider: 


1. Are the things that look like logically complex entities 
really complex? 

2. Are they really entities? 

The second questicti we can put oS; in fact, I shall no: deal 
vrith it fully uadi my last lecture. The first question, whether 
-they are really ccmplex, is one that you have to consider at 
the start. Xcither of these questions is, as it stands, a s'crv 
precise quesdon. I do not pretend to start vriib precise ques- 
tions. 1 do net think you can start with anything nrccise. 
You have to achieve such precision as you can, as vou co 
along. Each cf these two quesdons, however, is capable cf a 
precise meaning, and each is really important. 

icere is another quesdon which comes still earlier, 
namely: what snai! we take as prima fade examples of logic- 
ally complex endues? That really is the first quesdon of all 
m start wiin. \^Eat sort cf things shcU we regard as prima 
fade complex? 

Or co-uise, all the ordinary objects of daily life arc appar- 
mdy complex entides: such things as tables and chairs, 
Iraves and fishes, persons and-prindpahdes and powers— 
tn^ are all on the face of it ccmplex enddes. AH the kinds of 
mmgs to which we hahitually give proper names are on the 
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■whatever sort of metaphysical status you assign to ih^j you 
must assign to it. As you know, I believe that series and 
classes are of the nature of logical fictions; therefore that 
thesis, if it can be maintained, tvill dissolve Piccadilly into a 
fiction. Exactly sinulax remarks will apply to other in- 
stances; Rumania, Twelfth Night, and Socrates. Socrates, 
perhaps, raises some special questions, because the question 
what constitutes a person has special difficulties in it. But, 
for the sake of argument, one might identify Socrates with 
the series of his experiences. He would be really a series of 
classes, because one has many experiences simultaneously. 
Therefore he comes to be very like Piccadilly. 

Considerations of that sort seem to take us away from such 
prima fade complex entities as we started -with to others as 
being more stubbom and more deserving of analytical atten- 
tion, namdy facts. I explained last time what I meant by a 
faa, namely, that sort of t^g that makes a proposition true 
or false, the sort of thing which is the case when your state- 
ment is true and is not the case vthen your statement is false. 
Facts are, as I said last rime^ plainly something you have to 
take account of if you are going to give a complete account 
of the world. You cannot do that by merely enumerating the 
particular things that are in it: you must also mention the 
relations of these things, and their properties, and so forth, 
aU of which are facts, so that facts certainly belong to an 
account of the objective world, and facts do seem much more 
dearly complex and much more not capable of being ex- 
plained away than things like Socrates and Rumania. How- 
ever you may explain away the meaning of the word 
‘Socrates’, you will still be left tvith the truth that the 
proposition ‘Socrates is mortal’ expresses a fact. You may not 
know exactly what Socrates means, but it is quite dear that 
Socrates is mortal’ does express a fact. There is dearlv some 
valid meanmg in saying that the fact expressed by ‘Socrates 
is mortal is ccnnplex. The thi n gs in the vtorld have various 
propemss, and stand in •various rdatioiis to each other. That 
th^ have these prcpenies and relations are facts, and the 
things and their qualities or rdanons are quite dearly in 
some sense or other components of the facts that have those 
qualities or relations. The analysis of apparently complex 
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things such as we started with can be reduced by various 
meanSj to the analysis of facts which are apparently about 
those things. Therefore it is with the analysis of facts that 
one’s consideration of the problem of complexity must begin^ 
not with the analysis of apparently complex things. 

The complexity of a fact is evidenced, to begin witli, by 
the circumstance that the proposition which asserts a fact 
consists of several words, each of which may occur in other 
contexts. Of course, sometimes you get a proposition ex- 
pressed by a single word but if it is expressed fully it is 
bound to contain several words. Tlie proposition ‘Socrates is 
mortal’ may be replaced by ‘Plato is mortal’ or by ‘Socrates is 
human’; in the first case %vc alter the subject, in the second 
the predicate. It is clear that all the propositions in which 
the word ‘Socrates’ occurs have something in common, and 
again all the propositions in which the word ‘mortal’ occurs 
have something in common, something which they do not 
have in common with all propositions, but only with those 
wliich are about Socrates or mortality. It is clear, I think, 
that the facts corresponding to propositions in which the 
word ‘Socrates’ occurs have something in common corres- 
ponding to the common word ‘Socrates’ wliich occurs in the 
propositions, so that you have that sense of complexity to 
begin with, that in a fact you can get something which it 
may have in common with other facts, just as you may have 
‘Socrates is human’ and ‘Socrates is mortal’, both of them 
facts, and both having to do with Socrates, although 
Socrates does not constitute the whole of either of these 
facts. It is quite clear that in that sense there is a possibility 
of cutting up a fact into component parts, of which one 
component may be altered without altering the others, and 
one component may occur in certain other facts though not 
in all other facts. I want to make it clear, to begin with, that 
there is a sense in which facts can be analysed. I am not 
concerned with all the difficulties of any analysis, but only 
with meeting the prima facie objections of philosophers who 
thinlt you really cannot analyse at all. 

I am trying as far as possible again this time, as I did last 
time, to start with perfectly plain truisms. My desire and 
wish is that tlie things I start with should be so obvious that 
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you wonder why I spend my time stating them. That is what 
I aim at, because the point of philosophy is to start '^tth 
something so simple as not to seem worth stating, and to end 
with something so paradoxical that no one will believe it 
One prima facie mark of complexity in propositions is the 
fact that they are expressed by several words. I come now to 
another point, which applies primarily to propositions and 
thence derivatively to facts. You can understand a proposi- 
tion when you understand the words of which it is composed 
even though you never heard the proposition before. That 
seems a very humble property, but it is a property which 
marks it as complex and distinguishes it from words whose 
meaning is simple. When you know the vocabulary, gram- 
mar, and syntax of language, you can understand a proposi- 
tion in that language even though you never saw it before. In 
reading a newspaper, for example, you become aware of a 
number of statements which are new to you, and they are 
intelh'gible to you immediately, in spite of the fact that they 
are new, because you understand the words of which they are 
composed. This characteristic, that you can understand a 
proposition through the understanding of its component 
words, is absent from the component words when those 
■words express something simple. Take the word ‘red’, for 
example, and suppose — as one always has to do — that ‘red’ 
stands for a particular shade of colour. You will pardon that 
assumption, but one never can get on otherwise. You cannot 
understand the meaning of the word ‘red’ except through 
seeing red things. There is no other way in which it can be 
done. It is no use to leam languages, or to look up diction- 
aries. None of these things will help you to understand the 
meaning of the word ‘red’. In that way it is quite different 
from the meaning of a proposition. Of course, you can give a 
definition of the word ‘red’, and here it is very important to 
distinguish bettveen a definition and an analysis. All analysis 
is only possible in regard to what is complex, and it always 
depends, in the last analysis, upon direct acquaintance with 
the objects which are the meanings of certain simple symbols. 
It is hardly necessary to observe that one does not define a 
thing but a symbol. (A ‘simple’ symbol is a symbol whose 
parts are not symbols.) A simple symbol is quite a different 
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thing from a simple thing. Those objects which it is impos- 
sible to symbolize otherwise than by simple symbols may be 
called ‘simple’, while those which can be symbolized by a 
combination of symbols may be called ‘complex’. This is, of 
course, a preliminary definition, and perhaps somewhat cir- 
cular, but that doesn’t much matter at this stage. 

I have said that ‘red’ could not be understood except by 
seeing red things. You might object to that on the ground that 
you can define red for example, as ‘The colour with tlie 
greatest wave-length’. That, you might say, is a definition of 
‘red’ and a person could tmderstand that definition even if he 
had seen nothing red, provided he understood the physical 
theory of colour. But that does not really constitute the 
meaning of the word ‘red’ in the very slightest. If you take 
such a proposition as ‘This is red’ and substimte for it ‘This 
has the colour with the greatest wave-length,’ you have a 
different proposition altogether. You can see that at once, 
because a person who knows nothing of the physical theory 
of colour can understand the proposition ‘This is red’, and 
can know that it is true, but cannot know that ‘This has the 
colour which has the greatest wave-length’. Conversely, you 
might have a hypothetical person who could not see red, but 
who tmderstood the physical theory of colour and could 
apprehend the proposition ‘This has the colour with the 
greatest wave-length’, but who would not be able to under- 
stand the proposition ‘This is red’ as understood by the 
normal uneducated person. Therefore it is clear that if you 
define ‘red’ as ‘The colour with the greatest wave-length’, 
you are not giving the actual meaning of the word at aU; you 
are simply giving a true description, which is quite a differ- 
ent thing, and the propositions which result are different 
propositions from those in which the word ‘red’ occurs. In 
that sense the word ‘red’ cannot be defined, though in the 
sense in which a correct description constitutes a definition it 
can be defined. In the sense of analysis you cannot define 
‘red’. That is how it is that dictionaries are able to get on, 
because a dictionary professes to define all words in the lan- 
guage by means of words in the language, and therefore it is 
clear that a dictionary must be guilty of a vicious circle 
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somcwhercj but it manages it by means of correct descrip- 
tions. 

I have made it clear, then, in what sense I should say that 
the word ‘red’ is a simple symbol and the phrase ‘This is red’ 
a complex symbol. The word ‘red’ can only be understood 
through acquaintance witli die object, whereas the phrase 
‘Roses are red’ can be understood if you know what ‘red’ is 
and what ‘roses’ arc, without ever having heard the phrase 
before. That is a clear mark of what is complex. It is the 
mark of a complex symbol, and also the mark of the object 
symbolized by the complex symbol. That is to say, proposi- 
tions are complex symbols, and the facts they stand for are 
complex. 


The whole question of the meaning of words is very full of 
complexities and ambiguities in ordinary language. When 
one person uses a word, he does not mean by it the same 
thing as another person means by it. I have often heard it 
said that that is a misfortune. That is a mistake. It would be 
absolutely fatal if people meant the same things by their 
words. It would make all intercourse impossible, and lan- 
guage the most hopeless and useless thing imaginable, be- 
cause the meaning you attach to your words must depend on 
the nature of the objects you are acquainted with, and since 
different people are acquainted with different objects, they 
would not be able to talk to each other unless they attached 
quite different meanings to their words. We should have to 
mlk only about logic— a not whoUy undesirable result. Take, 
for e^pl^ the word ‘PiccadiUy’. We, who are acquainted 
with Piccat^y^ attach quite a different meaning to that word 
from any which could be attached to it by a person wL Sd 
nev« been in London: and, supposing tha^ you Slel in 

„ Have 
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mercifully we have not got one. 

Analysis is not the same thing as definition. You can define 
a term by means of a correct description, but that does not 
constitute an analysis. It is analysis, not definition, that we 
are concerned with at the present moment, so I will come 
back to the question of analysis. 

\Vc may lay down tlie following provisional definitions : 

That the components of a proposition arc the symbols we 
must understand in order to understand the proposi- 
tion; 

That the components of tlie fact which makes a proposition 
true or false, as the case may be, are the meanings of the 
symbols which we must understand in order to under- 
stand the proposition. 

That is not absolutely correct, but it will enable you to 
understand my meaning. One reason why it fails of correct- 
ness is that it does not apply to words which, like ‘or’ and 
‘not’, are parts of propositions witliout corresponding to any 
part of tlie corresponding facts. This is a topic for Lecture 
III. 

I call these definitions preliminary because they start from 
the complexity of tlie proposition, which they define psycho- 
logically, and proceed to the complexity of the fact, whereas 
it is quite clear that in an orderly, proper procedure it is the 
complexity of the fact that you would start from. It is also 
cleat that the complexity of the fact cannot be something 
merely psychological. If in astronomical fact the earth moves 
round the sun, that is genuinely complex. It is not that you 
think it complex, it is a sort of genuine objective complexity, 
and therefore one ought in a proper, orderly procedure to 
start from the complexity of the world and arrive at the 
complexity of the proposition. The only reason for going the 
other way round is that in all abstract matters symbols are 
•easier to grasp. I doubt, however, whether complexity, in 
that fundamental objective sense in which one starts from 
complexity of a fact, is definable at all. You cannot analyse 
what you mean by complexity in that sense. You must just 
apprehend it — at least so I am inclined to think. There 
nothing one could say about it, beyond giving criteria o. 
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I have been giving. Thcrcforcj when you cannot get a real 
proper analysis of a tiring, it is generally best to talk round it 
without professing that you have given an exact definition. 

It might be suggested that complexity is csscndally to do 
with symbols, or that it is essentially psychological. I do not 
think it would be possible seriously to maintain cither of 
these views, but they arc the sort of views that will occur to 
one, the sort of thing that one would try, to see whether it 
would work. I do not think they’ will do at all. When we 
come to the principles of symbolism which I shall deal with 
in Lecture VII, I shaU try to persuade you that in a logically 
correct symbolism there will always be a certain fundamental 
identity of structure between a fact and the symbol for it; 
and that the complexity of the symbol corresponds very 
closely with the complexity of the facts symbolized by' it. 
Also, as I said before, it is quite directly evident to inspection 
that the fact, for example, that two things stand in a certain 
relation to one another — e.g. that this is to the left of that — 
is itself objectively complex, and not merely that the appre- 
hension of k is complex. The fact that two things stand in a 
certain relation to each other, or any statement of diat sort, 
has a complexity all of its own. I shall therefore in future 
assume that there is an objective complexity in the world, 
and that it is mirrored by the complexity of propositions. 

A moment ago I was speaking about ,the great advantages 
that we derive from the logical imperfections of language, 
from the fact that our words are all ambiguous. I propose 
now to consider w'hat sort of language a logically perfect 
language w’ould be. In a logically' perfect language the words 
in a proposition would correspond one by one with the com- 
ponents of the corresponding fact, with the exception of 
such words as ‘or’, ‘not’, ‘if, ‘then’, which have a different 
function. In a logically perfect language, there will be one 
word and no more for every simple object, and everything 
that is not simple will be expressed by a combination of 
words, by a combination derived, of course, from the words 
for the simple things that enter in, one word for each simple 
component. A language of that sort will be completely 
analytic, and will show at a glance the logical structure of 
the facts asserted or denied. The language which is set forth 
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in Principia Mathcmatica is intended to be a language of 
that sort. It is a language which has only syntax and no 
vocabularj’ whatsoever. Barring the omission of a vocabulary 
I maintain that it is quite a nice language. It aims at being 
the sort of a language that, if you add a vocabularj-, would 
be a logically perfect language. Actual languages are not 
logically perfect in this sense, and tltcy cannot possibly be, if 
they arc to scu’c the purposes of daily life. A logically perfect 
language, if it could be constructed, would not only be in- 
tolerably prolix, but, as regards its vocabulaiy, would be very 
largely private to one speaker. Tliat is to say, all the names 
tliat it would use would be private to that speaker and could 
not enter into the language of another speaker. It could not 
use proper names for Socrates or Piccadilly or Rumania for 
tlie reasons which I went into earlier in tlie lecture. Alto- 
gether you would find diat it would be a very’ inconvenient 
language indeed. Tliat is one reason why logic is so very 
backward as a science, because the needs of logic arc so extra- 
ordinarily different from the needs of daily life. One wants a 
language in botli, and unfortunately it is logic that has to give 
way, not daily life. I shall, however, assume that we have 
constructed a logically perfect language, and that we arc 
going on State occasions to use it, and I will now come back 
to the question which I intended to start with, namely, tlic 
analysis of facts. 

The simplest imaginable facts arc those which consist in 
the possession of a quality by some particular thing. Such 
facts, say’, as ‘This is white’. They have to be taken in a very 
sophisticated sense. I do not want you to think about the 
piece of chalk I am holding, but of what you see when you 
look at the chalk. If one says, ‘This is white’ it will do for 
about as simple a fact as you can get hold of. The next 
simplest would be those in which you have a relation between - 
two facts, such as: ‘This is to the left of that.’ Next you 
come to those where you have a triadic relation between three 
particulars. (An instance which Royce gives as ‘Z gives B to 
C’.) So you get relations which require as their minimum 
three terms, those we call triadic relaiionsj and those which 
require four terms, which we call tetradic, and so on. There 
you have a whole infinite hierarchy of facts — ^facts in which 
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you have a thing and a quality, two things and a relation, 
three things and a relation, four things and a relation, and so 
on. That whole hierarchy constitutes v;hat I call atomic 
facts, and tlicy arc the simplest sort of fact. You can distin- 
guish among them some simpler than otlicrs, because 
ones containing a quality are simpler than those in which 
you have, say, a pentadic relation, and so on. The whole lot 
of them, taken together, are as facts go very simple, and arc 
what I call atomic facts. The propositions expressing them 
are what I call atomic propasitioits. 

In every atomic fact there is one component which is 
naturally expressed by a verb (or, in the case of quality, it 
may be expressed/ by a predicate, by an adjective). This one 
component is a quality or dyadic or triadic or tctradic . . . 
relation. It would be very convenient, for purposes of talking 
about these rnatters, to call a quality a ‘monadic relation’ and 
I shall do so; it saves a great deal of circumlocution. 

In that case you can say that all atomic propositions assert 
relations of varying orders. Atomic facts contain, besides the 
relation, the terms of the relation — one term if it is a 
monadic relation, two if it is dyadic, and so on. These ‘terms’ 
which come into atomic facts I define as ‘particulars’. 

Particulars = terms of relations in atomic facts. Df. 

That is the definition of particulars, and 1 want to emphasize 
it because the definition of a particular is something purely 
logical The question whether this or that is a particular, is a 
question to be decided in terms of that logical definition. In 
order to understand the definition it is not necessary to know 
beforehand ‘This is a particular’ or ‘That is a particular’. It 
remains to be investigated what particulars you can find in 
the world, if any. The whole question of what particulars 
^you actuall;' find in the real world is a purely empirical one 
which does not interest the logician as such. The logician as 
such never gives instances, because it is one of the tests of a 
-logical proposition that you need not know an 3 dhing whatso- 
ever about the real world in order to understand it. 

Passing from atomic facts to atomic propositions, the 
word expressing a monadic relation or quality is called a 
‘predicate’, and the word expressing a relation of any higher 
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order would generally be a verb, sometimes a single verb, 
sometimes a whole phrase. At any rate the verb gives the 
essential nerve, as it were, of tlic relation. The other words 
that occur in the atomic propositions, the words that arc not 
the predicate or verb, may be called tlic subjects of tltc pro- 
position. Tliere will be one subject in a monadic proposition, 
two in a dyadic one, and so on. Tlie subjects in a proposition 
will be the words expressing the terms of the relation which 
is expressed by the proposition. 

The only Itind of word that is theoretically capable cf 
standing for a particular is a proper name, and the whole 
matter of proper names is rather curious. 

Proper names=words for particulars. Df. 

I have put tliat down altliough, as far as common Language 
goes, it is obviously false. It is true that if you try to think 
how you are to talk about particulars, you will see that you 
cannot ever talk about a particular particular except fay 
means of a proper name. You cannot use general words 
except by way of description. How arc you to express in 
words an atomic proposition? An atomic proposition is on*^ 
which does mention actual particulars, not merely describe 
them but actually name them, and you can only name them 
by means of names. You can see at once for yourself, there- 
fore, that every other part of speech except proper names is 
obviously quite incapable of standing for a particular. Yet it 
does seem a little odd if, having made a dot on the black- 
board, I call it ‘John’. You would be surprised, and yet how 
are you to know otherwise what it is that I am speaking of. If 
I say, ‘The dot that is on the right-hand side is white’ that is 
a proposition. If I say ‘This is white’ that is quite a different 
proposition. ‘This’ will do very well while we are all here and 
can sec it, but if I wanted to talk about it tomorrow it would 
be convenient to have christened it and called it ‘John’. 
There is no other way in which you can mention it You 
cannot really mention it itself except by means of a name. 

What pass for names in language, like Socrates’, ‘Plato’, 
and so forth, were originally intended to fulfil tins function 
of standing for particulars, and we do accept, in ordinary 
daily life, as particulars all sorts of things that really arc not 
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so. The names that we commonly use, like ‘Socrates’, arc 
really abbreviations for descriptions; not only that, but what 
they describe are not paruculars but complicated systems of 
classes or series. A name, in the narrotv logical sense of a 
word whose meaning is a particular, can only be applied to a 
particular with which the speaker is acquainted, because you 
cannot name anything you arc not acquainted with. You 
remember, when Adam named the beasts, thej' came before 
him one by one, and he became acquainted with them and 
named them. We arc not acquainted with Socrates, and 
therefore cannot name him. Wlicn we use the word ‘Socrates’, 
we are really using a description. Our thought may be 
rendered by some such phrase as, The Alaster of Plato’, or 
•The philosopher who drank the hemlock’, or ‘The person 
whom logicians assert to be mortal’, but we certainly do not 
use the name as a name in the proper sense of the word. 

That makes it very difBcult to get any instance of a name 
at all in the proper strict lo^cal sense of the word. The only 
words one does use as names in the logical sense are words 
like ‘this’ or ‘that’. One can use ‘this’ as a name to stand for 
a particular with which one is acquainted at the moment. We 
say ‘This is white’. If you agree that ‘This is white’, meaning 
the ‘this’ that you see, you are using ‘this’ as a proper name. 
But if you try to apprehend the proposition that I am ex- 
pressing v;hen I say ‘This is white’, you cannot do it. If you 
mean this piece of chalk as a physical object, then you are 
not using a proper name. It is only when you use ‘this’ quite 
strictly, to stand for an actual object of sense, that it is really 
a proper name. And in that it has a very odd propertj- for a 
proper name, namely that it seldom means the same thing 
two moments runn i ng and does not mean the same thing to 
the speaker and to the hearer. It is an ambiguous proper 
name, but it is really a proper name all the same, and it is 
almost the only thing I can think of that is used properly 
and logically in the sense that I was talking of for a proper 
name. The importance of proper names, in the sense of 
v.hich I am talking, is in the sense of logic, not of dailj’ life. 
You see why it is that in the logical language set forth in 
Prindpia Mathematica there are not any names, because 
there we are not interested in particular partiodars but only 
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in general particulars, if I may be allowed sudi n phrase. 

Paniculars have this peculiarity, among the sort of objects 
that you have to take account of in an inventor}' of the 
world, that each of them stands entirely alone and is com- 
pletely self-subsistent. It has the sort of .self-subsistence that 
used to belong to substance, except that it usually only per- 
sists tlirough a very short time, so far as our experience goes. 
Tliat is to say, each particular that there is in the world docs 
not in any tvay logically depend upon any other particular. 
Each one might happen to be the whole universe; it is a 
merely empirical fact that this is not the case. There is no 
reason why you should not have a universe consisting of one 
particular and nothing else. That is a peculiarity of particu- 
lars. In the same way, in order to understand a name for a 
particular, the only thing necessary is to be acquainted with 
that particular. Wlicn you arc acquainted with tltat particu- 
lar, you have a full, adequate, and complete understanding of 
the name, and no further inform.ation is required. No furtlier 
information as to the facts that arc true of that particular 
would enable you to have a fuller understanding of the 
meaning of the name. 

DISCUSSION 

Mr. Carr: You think there arc simple facts that ore not 
complex. Arc complexes all composed of simples? Arc not 
tlic simples riiat go into complexes themselves complex? 

Mr. Russell : No facts arc simple. As to your second ques- 
tion, that is, of course, a question that might be argued — 
whether when a thing is complex it is necessary that it 
should in analysis have constituents that are simple. I think 
it is perfectly possible to suppose tliat complex things arc 
capable of analysis ad infinitum, and that you never reach 
tlic simple. I do not think it is true, but it is a thing that one 
might argue, certainly. I do myself tliink that complexes— I 
do not liltc to talk of complexes — are composed of simples, 
but I admit that that is a difficult argument, and it might be 
that analysis could go on forever. 

Mr. Carr: You do not mean that in calling the thing 
complex, you have asserted dial there really arc simples? 

Mr. Russell : No, I do not think that is necessarily implied. 
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Mr. Neville: I do not feel clear that the proposition ‘This 
is white’ is in any case a simpler proposition than the pro- 
position ‘This and that have the same colour’. 

Mr. Ritssell : That is one of the things I have not had time 
for. It may be the same as the proposition ‘This and that 
have the same colouf*. It may be that white is defined as the 
colour of ‘this’, or rather that the proposition ‘This is white’ 
means ‘This is identical in colour with that’, the colour of 
‘thad being, so to speak, the definition of white. That may 
be, but there is no special reason to think that it is. 

Mr Neville : Are there any monadic relations which would 
be better examples? 

Mr. Russell : I think not. It is perfectly obvious a priori 
that you can get rid of all monadic relations by that trick. 
One of the things I was going to say if I had had time was 
that you can get rid of dyadic and reduce to triadic, and so 
on. But there is no particular reason to suppose that that is 
the way the world begins, that it begins with relations of 
order n instead of relations of order 1. You cannot reduce 
them downward, bur you can reduce them upward. 

Question: If the proper name of a thing, a ‘this’, varies 
from instant to instant, how is it possible to make any 
argument? 

Mr. Russell r You can keep ‘this’ going for about a minute 
or two. I made that dot and talked about it for some little 
time. I mean it varies often. If you argue quickly, you can 
get some littie way before it is finished. I think things last for 
a finite time, a matter of some seconds or minutes or what- 
ever it may happen to be. 

Question: You do not thinlt that air is acting on that and 
changing it? 

Mr. Russell : It does not matter about that if it does not 
alter its appearance enough for you to have a different sense- 
datum. 


nr. ATOMIC AND MOLECULAR PROPOSITIONS 

I did not quite finish last time the syllabus that I intended 
for Lecture II, so I must first do that. 

I had been speaking at the end of my last lecture on the 
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subject of tiie self-subsistence of pnrticulars, how each par- 
ticular has its bcini; independently of any other and docs not 
depend upon nnythinp else for the lopical possibility of its 
CKistcnce. I compared particulars with the old conception of 
substance, that is to say, they have the quality of self-subsist- 
ence that used to belong to substance, but not the quality of 
persistence through time. A particular, ns n rule, is apt to last 
for a verj- short time indeed, not an instant but a very short 
time. In that respect partiailars differ from the old substances 
but in their logical position they do not. There is, as you 
Itnow, a logical theory which is quite oppo.scd to that view, a 
logical theory according to which, if you really understood 
any one thing, you would understand cvciything. I thini; 
that rests upon a certain confusion of ideas. When you have 
acquaintance with n p.anicular, you understand tlint par- 
ticular itself quite fullj', independently of the fact tliat there 
arc a great many propositions about it that you do not laiow, 
but propositions concerning the particular arc not necessary 
to be known in order that you may Imow what the particular 
itself is. It is rather the otlicr w.ay round. In order to under- 
stand a proposition in wliich the name of a particular occurs, 
you must already be acquainted with tliat particular. Tlic 
acquaintance with the simpler is presupposed in the under- 
standing of the more complex, but the logic that I should 
v.'ish to combat maintains tliat in order thoroughly to know 
any one tiling, you must know all its relations and all its 
qualities, all the propositions in fact in which that thing is 
mentioned; and you deduce of course from that that die 
world is an interdependent whole. It is on a basis of that sort 
tliat the logic of monism develops. Generally one supports 
this theory by talking about the ‘nature’ of a thing, assuming 
that a thing has something which you call its ‘nature’ which 
is generally elaborately confounded and distinguished from 
the thing, so that you can get a comfortable see-saw which 
enables you to deduce whichever results suit tlic moment. 
The ‘nature’ of die thing would come to mean all the true 
proposidons in which die thing is mentioned. Of course it is 
clear that since everything has relations to everything else, 
you cannot know all the facts of which a tiling is a constitu- 
ent without having some knowledge of everything in the 
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univcnc. When yon rcali/e tliat wl;:!! one call- ‘hntwin;; a 
particular' merely mean'; arquaintattcc that panictilar 
and it prcnuppo^cd in th.c tindcf'Utidinf: of .’nty propo'ition 
in which that particular it rncniinncd. I think you .aho 
rc.ilire that you c-uinot take the view that ilic utidcr'rnndini; 
o.f the name of the particular prcfupfv'ca knowledge of all 
the prop.’oitions concernint; that parricuhr. 

I should like to ray about undcrst.andinr, th.at tliat phr.tw 
i'. often used mistakenly. People '.peak c>f ‘under- tanciin,!! the 
universe’ and so on. But, of ccurrc. the cinly thine: you can 
really under: land (in the strict sense of the word) h .a 
symbol, and to understand a r.yinh.al is to Itnow what it 
stands for. 

I pass on from particulars to prcdic.-’tcr, and relations .and 
what we mean by understandinp the word? that we u'c for 
predicates and relations. A very prc.at deal of what I am 
saying in tin’s courre of lectures consi-ts of idear, which I 
derived from my friend Wittgcnrtcin. But I have Ji.ad no 
opportunity of knowing bow far his ideas have cli.anged since 
August 1914, nor whether he is. alive or dead, so I cannot 
make anyone but my.'-elf responsible for them. 

Under.st.anding a predicate is quite a difTcrent thin.g from 
understanding a name. By a predicate, as you Inaow, I mean 
the word that is used to designate a quality such ns red, 
white, square, round, .and the understanding of a word like 
that involves a different kind of act of mind from that which 
is involved in understanding a n.imc. To understand a name 
you must be acquainted with the particular of which it is a 
name, and you must Imow that it is the name of that par- 
ticul.ar. "iou do not, that is to say, have any suggestion of the 
form of a proposition, v.’hcrcas in understanding a predicate 
you do. To understand ‘red’, for instance, is to under-stand 
what is meant by saying that a thing is red. You have to 
bring in the form of a proposition. You do not have to know, 
concerning any parucular ‘thi.s’, tliat TTiis is red’ but you 
have to Imow what is the meaning of saying tliat anytliing is 
You have to understand what one would call ‘being red’. 
The imponance of that is in connection with the theory of 
types, which I shall come to later on. It is in the fact that a 
predicate can never occur except as a predicate. When it 
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seems to occur as a subject, the phrase wants amplifying and 
explaining, unless, of course, you are talking about the word 
itself. You may say ‘ “Red” is a predicate’, but then you must 
have ‘red’ in inverted commas because you arc talking about 
the word ‘red’. When you understand ‘red’ it means that you 
understand propositions of the form that ‘x is red’. So that 
the understanding of a predicate is something a little more 
complicated than the understanding of a name, just because 
of that. Exactly the same applies to relations, and in fact all 
those things that are not particulars. Take, e.g., ‘before’ in ‘x 
is before y’: you understand ‘before’ when you understand 
what that would mean if x and y were given. I do not mean 
you know whether it is true, but you understand the proposi- 
tion. Here again the same thing applies. A relation can never 
occur except as a relation, never as a subject. You wilf always 
have to put in hypothetical terms, if not real ones, such as ‘If 
I say that x is before y, I assert a relation between x and y’. It 
is in this way that you will have to expand such a statement 
as ‘ “Before” is a relation' in order to get its meaning. 

The different sorts of words, in fact, have different sorts of 
uses and must be kept always to the right use and not to the 
wrong use, and it is fallacies arising from putting symbols to 
wrong uses that lead to tlic contradictions concerned with 
types. 

• There is just one more point before I leave the subjects I 
meant to have dealt with last time, and that is a point which 
came up in discussion at the conclusion of the last leiture, 
namely, that if you liltc you can get a formal reduction of 
(say) monadic relations to dyadic, or of dyadic to triadic, or 
of all the relations below a cenain order to all above that 
order, but the converse reduction is not possible. Suppose 
one takes, for example, ‘red’. One says, ‘This is red’, ‘That is 
red’, and so forth. Now, if anyone is of the opinion that there 
is -reason to try to get on without subject-predicate proposi- 
tions, all that is necessary is to take some standard red thing 
and have a relation which one might call ‘colour-likeness’, 
sameness of colour, which would be a direct relation, not 
consisting in having a certain colour. You can then define 
the things which are red, as all the things that have colour- 
likeness to this standard thing. That is practically the treat- 
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ment that Berkeley and Hutnc recommended, except that 
they did not recogniae that they were reducing qualities to 
relations, but thought they were getting rid of ‘abstract ideas’ 
altogether. You can perfectly well do in that way a formal 
reduction of predicates to relations. There is no objection to 
that either empirically or logically. If you think it is worth 
while you can proceed in exactly the same way with dyadic 
relations, v/hich you can reduce to triadic. Royce used to 
have a great affection for that process. For some reason he 
always lilted triadic relations better than dyadic ones; he illus- 
trated his preference in his contributions to mathematical 
logic and the principles of geometry. 

Ah that is possible. I do not myself sec any particular 
point in doing it as soon as you have realized that it is poss- 
ible. I see no particular reason to suppose that the simplest 
relations that occur in the world are (say) of order «, but 
there is no a priori reason against it. The converse reduction, 
on the other band, is quite impossible except in certain 
special cases where the relation has some special properties. 
For example, dyadic relations can be reduced to sameness of 
predicate v/hen they are symmetrical and transitive. Thus, 
e.g. the relation of colour-likeness will have the property 
that if A has exact colour-likeness tvith B and B with C, then 
A has exact colour-likeness with C; and if A has it with B, B 
has it with A. But the case is otherwise with asymmetrical 
relations. 

Take for example ‘A is greater than B’. It is obvious that 
‘A is greater than B’ does not consist in A and B having a 
common predicate for if it did it would require that B 
should also be greater than A. It is also obvious that it does 
not consist merely in their having different predicates, be- 
cause if A has a different predicate from B, B has a different 
predicate from A, so that in either case, whether of sameness 
or difference of predicate, you get a symmetrical relation. For 
instance, if A is of a different colour from B, B is of a 
different colour from A. Therefore when you get symmetri- 
cal relations, you have relations which it is formally possible 
to reduce to either sameness of predicate or difference of 
pedicate, but when you come to asymmetrical relations there 
is no such possibility. This impossibility of reducing dyadic 
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‘is’. Or ‘I wish I were immortal’. Anything Ihte that where 
you have a wish or a belief or a doubt involves two verbs. A 
lot of psychological attitudes involve two verbs, not, as it 
were, crystallized out, but two verbs within the one unitary 
proposition. But I am talking today about molecular proposi- 
tions and you will understand that you can make proposi- 
tions with ‘or’ and ‘and’ and so forth, where the constituent 
proposidons are not atomic, but for the moment we can 
confine ourselves to the case where the constituent proposi- 
tions are atomic. When you take an atomic proposition, or 
one of these propositions like ‘believing’, when you take any 
proposition of that sort, there is just .one fact which is 
pointed to by the proposition, pointed to either truly or 
falsely. The essence of a proposition is that it can correspond 
in two ways with a fact, in what one may call the true way or 
the false v/ay. You might illustrate it in a picture like this : 


True : Prop. Fact 

> 

False ; Fact Prop. 

Supposing you have the proposition ‘Socrates is mortal’, 
either there would be the fact that Socrates is mortal or there 
would be the fact that Socrates is not mortal. In the 
one case it corresponds in a way that makes the proposition 
true, in the other case in a way that makes the proposition 
false. That is one way in which a proposition differs from a 
name. 

There are, of course, two propositions corresponding to 
every fact, one true and one false. There are no false facts, so 
you cannot get one fact for every proposition but only for 
every pair of propositions. All that applies to atomic proposi- 
tions. But when you take such a proposition as ‘p or g’, 
‘Socrates is mortal or Socrates is living still’, there you will 
have two different facts involved in the truth or the false- 
hood of your proposition ‘p or g’. There will be the fact that 
corresponds to p and there will be the fact that corresponds 
to g, and both of those facts are relevant in discovering the 
truth or falsehood of ‘p or g’. I do not suppose there is in the 
world a single disjunctive fact corresponding to ‘p or g’. It 
oes not look plausible that in the actual objective world 
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ihexc nrc facti poinr :A?^vs' v.Sjsch you could dccril'c .•i'- 'p or 
q', ln;t t v-oukl not lay ttm nnsrli on u h u <!nc n*^ 

pl.ni'ihlc: it i-. no; ts thinp you axn rely on uhofctJ'cr. For 
the yrc'Cttt I da uot Uvrx’’ ew,- dU.C.c.’.d'.i.':*. wUl. s.we. 5 ’:vv.’a the. 
supfMtition ji'.at ilic tn!!h nr fal'clnKn! of iho. profO'itkn 
vT q' diy:^ no; depcju! ttpon a '(n;''!c cl’jccruc fact v.-hief: ii 
di’lunaivc hi;; depend'^ on the iv.o fre:-, one of ’olnd! 
corrc'posuh lo p anvl fh-c other to qt p v. ill have a f.sa 
Ci'rro'pojidm!: to it and q will Invc a fac. corrc'pondiny, to 
it. '17'. -it i-- to ;ay, the truth or f.ihehoov! of thh proj'o'.ith'ii 'p 
or q' dcprrjd'. upon two f.-ct' and not upon one, an p doe*: 
.’’tid .1'- q doev. Gcncruliy ■'pciUinp, repard^ thee 11:100-! 
that you irnhc up otst of itwt propo’ttiona, the witotc of v,hai 
ncce'«rj- in order to hnotv tl'.ctr inc.’.nint; i-. to hnnu- ttndcr 
tvh.at ciraimrt.anoc': they ere true, piven the truth or f.al-e- 
hood of p .and the tntth or f.-’l’chocHl of q. 'Dtat i-. perfectly 
olm'ou'. Vou have a*, a 'chem.-', for 'p <?*> 

U'inp ‘T7’' for ‘p and p ho.di true’ 

‘TF for 'p true and q fahe*, etc., 

XT TP PT PP 
T T T P 

where ihc botiojn line Matea the truth or the f.ahehood of *p 
or q\ You nau^t not looh about the re.al avorJd for an object 
wliich you can call 'ex', tind wiy, ‘Now, looh at thia. Thia iv 
“or”.’ There P no luch fhinp, and if you try to analy.-c ‘p or 
q' in that way ytni wW ht't arnvj \xiAMt. Bna aVre mteminp of 
disjunction will be entirely cxpl.ained by the alx)vc schcni.i, 

I call these thinya iruth-functiona of projtoaition-.. when 
the truth or fnlechood of the molecular propo-iifon depend-, 
only on the irutit or fabchood of the proposition-; that enter 
into it. 'Tile same applies to ‘p and q' and 'if p then q' and 'p 
ia incompatible with g'- When I say 'p is incompatible with 
g’ I simply mean to say that they are nor boili true. I do not 
mean any more. 'Hiosc sorts of things arc called truth-func- 
tions, and these molccUbr propositions that we arc de.alinp 
with today arc instances of truth-functions. If p is a pro- 
position, the .st.afcmcnt th.at *1 believe p’ docs not depend for 
its truth or falsehood, simply upon the truth or fakehoad of 
p, .since I believe .some but not all true propositions and 
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some but not all false propositions. 

I just want to give you a little talk about the way these 
truth-functions are built up. You can build up all these 
different sorts of truth-functions out of one source, namely 
‘p is incompatible with g’, meaning by that that tltey are not 
both true, that one at least of them is false. 

We will denote ‘p is incompatible with g’ by pj g. 

Take for instance p-p, i.e. ‘p is incompatible with itself’. 
In that case clearly p will be false, so that you can take ‘p/ p’ 
as meaning ‘p is false’, i.e. p/p=not p. The meaning of 
molecular propositions is entirely determined by their truth- 
schema and there is nothing more in it than that, so that 
when you have got two things of the same truth-schema you 
can identify them. 

Suppose you want ‘if p then g’, that simply means that 
you cannot have p without having q, so that p is incompat- 
ible with the falsehood of g. Thus, 

‘If p then g’=p/(g/g). 

When you have that, it follows of course at once that if p is 
true, g is true, because you cannot have p true and g false. 

Suppose you want ‘p or g’, that means that the falsehood 
of p is incompatible with the falsehood of g. If p is false, g is 
not false, and vice versa. That will be : 

(p/f)/(«/g)- 

Suppose you want ‘p and g are both true’. That will mean 
that p is not incompatible with g. When p and g are both 
true, it is not the case that at least one of them is false. 
Thus, 

‘p and g are both true’=(p/g)/(p/q). 

The whole of the logic of deduction is concerned simply 
with complirations and developments of this idea. This idea 
of incompatibility was first shown to be sufBcient for the 
purpose by Mr. Sheffer, and there was a good deal of work 
done subsequently by M. Nicod. It is a good deal simpler 
when It is done this way than when it is done in the way of 
Principia Mathematica, where there are two primitive ideas 
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to start with, namely 'or* and ‘not’. Here j-ou can get on with 
only a single premise for deduction. I will not develop iltis 
subject further because it takes you right into mathematical 
logic. 

I do not see any reason to suppose dtat tiicre is a com- 
plc.xity in tlie facts corresponding to these molecular proposi- 
tions, because, as I was saying, tlic correspondence of a 
molecular proposition with facts is of a different sort from 
the correspondence of an atomic proposidon with a fact. 
There is one special point that has to be gone into in connec- 
tion witli this, that is the question : Arc tlicrc negative facts? 
Arc there such facts as you might call the fact that ‘Socrates 
is not alive’? I have assumed in all that I have said hitltcno 
that there are negadve facts, iliai for example if you say 
‘Socrates is alive’, there is corresponding to that proposition 
in the real world the fact that Socrates is not alive. One has a 
ccrKiin repugnance to negative facts, the same sort of feeling 
thvSt makes j'ou ndsh not to have a fact 'p or q’ going about 
the world. You have a feeling that there arc only positive 
facts, and that negative propositions have somehow or otlier 
got to be expressions of positive facts. When I sras lecturing 
on tliis subject at Harvard' I argued that there were negative 
facts, and it nearly produced a riot : the class would not hear 
of there being negadve facts at all. I am sdll inclined to think 
that there arc. However, one of the men to whom I was 
lecturing at Harvard, Mr. Demos, subsequendy wrote an 
article in Mind to explain why there are no negative facts. It 
is in Mind for April 1917. I think he makes as good a case as 
can be made for the view that there are no negative facts. It 
is a difficult question. I really only ask that you should not 
dogmatize. I do not say positively that there are, but there 
may be. 

There are certain things you can notice about negative 
propositions. Air Demos points out, first of all, that a nega- 
tive proposition is not in any way dependent on a cognitive 
subject for hs definition. To tliis I agree. Suppose you sa)', 
when I say 'Socrates is not alive’, I am merely expressing 
disbeh'cf in the proposition that Socrates is alive. You have 
got to find something or otlier in the real world to make this 

4. [In 1914.] 
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disbelief true, and the only question is what. That is his first 

point. 

His second is that a negative proposition must not be taken 
at its face value. You cannot, he says, regard the statement 
‘Socrates is not alive’ as being an expression of a fact in the 
same sort of direct way in which ‘Socrates is human’ would 
be an expression of a fact. His argument for that is solely 
that he cannot believe that there arc negative facts in the 
world. He maintains that there cannot be in tlic real world 
such facts as ‘Socrates is not alive’, taken, i.c. as simple facts, 
and that therefore you have got to find some explanation of 
negative propositions, some interpretation, and that they 
cannot be just as simple as positive propositions. I shall come 
back to that point, but on this I do not feel inclined to 
agree. 

His third point I do not entirely agree with; that v/hen 
the word ‘not’ occur.s, it cannot be taken as a qualification of 
the predicate. For instance, if you say that ‘This is not red’, 
you might attempt to say that ‘not-red’ is a predicate, but that 
of course won’t do; in the first place because a great many 
propositions are not expressions of predicates; in the second 
place because the word ‘not’ applies to the whole proposition. 
The proper expression would be ‘not : this is red’; the ‘not’ 
applies to the whole proposition ‘this is red’, and of course in 
many cases you can see that quite clearly. If you take a case I 
took in discussing descriptions: ‘The present king of France 
is not bald’, and if you take ‘not-bald’ as a predicate, that 
would have to be judged false on the ground that there is not 
a present king of France. But it is clear that the proposition 
‘The present king of France is bald’ is a false proposition, 
and therefore the negative of that will have to be a true 
proposition, and that could not be the case if you take ‘not- 
bald’ as a predicate, so that in all cases where a ‘not’ comes 
in, the ‘not’ has to be taken to apply to the whole proposi- 
tion. ‘Not p’ is the proper formula. 

We have come now to the question, how are we really to 
interpret ‘not-p’, and the suggestion offered by Air. Demos is 
that when we assert ‘not-p’ we are really asserting that there 
is some proposition q which is true and is incompatible with 
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5 (‘an opposite of p’ is liis phrase, but I think the meaning is 
he same). That is his suggested definition : 

‘not-p’ means ‘There is a proposition q which is 
true and is incompatible with p.’ 

\s, c,g„ if I say ‘This chalk is not red’, I shall be meaning to 
issert that there is some proposition, which in tin’s ease 
vould be the proposition ‘Tiiis chalk is white’, which is 
neonsistent with the proposition ‘It is red’, and tliat you use 
hesc general negative forms because you do not happen to 
mow what the actual proposition is that is true and is in- 
:ompatible witli p. Or, of course, you may possibly JenoW 
vhat the actual proposition is, but you may be more inter- 
;sted in the fact that p is false than you arc in the particular 
;xample which makes it false. As, for instance, you might be 
mxious to prove that someone is a liar, and you might be 
?ery much imexested iix the falsehood of some proposition 
.vhich he had asserted. You might also be more interested in 
he general proposition than in the particular case, so that if 
iomcone had asserted that that chalk was red, you might be 
nore interested in the fact that it was not red than in the 
act tliat it was white. 

I find it very difficult to believe that tlicory' of falsehood. 
Vou will obscrx'c that in the first place there is this objection, 
hat it makes incompatibility fundamental and an objective 
’act, which is not so very much simpler than allowing nega- 
tive facts. You have got to have here ‘That p is incompatible 
ivith g’ in order to reduce ‘not’ to incompatibility, because 
this has got to be the corresponding fact. It is perfectly clear, 
whatever may be the interpretation of ‘not’, that there is 
some interpretation which will give you a fact. If I say 
■’Tliere is not a hippopotamus in this room’, it is quite clear 
there is some way of interpreting that statement according to 
which there is a corresponding fact, and the fact cannot be 
merely that every part of this room is filled up vvitli some- 
thing that is not a hippopotamus. You would come back to 
the necessity for some kind or other of fact of the sort tliat 
we have been trying to avoid. We have been trying to avoid 
both negative facts and molecular facts, and all tliat this 
succeeds in doing is to substitute molecular facts for negative 
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factsj and I do not consider that that is very successful as a 
means of avoiding paradox, especially when you consider 
this, tliat even if incompatibility is to be taken as a sort of 
fundamental expression of fact, incompatibility is not be- 
tween facts but between propositions. If I say'‘p is incompat- 
ible with g’, one at least of p and q has got to be false. It is 
clear that no two facts are incompatible. The incompatibility 
holds between the propositions, between the p and the q, and 
therefore if you are going to take incompatibility as a funda- 
mental fact, you have got, in explaining negatives, to take as 
j'otm fundamental fact something involving propositions as 
opposed to facts. It is quite clear that propositions are not 
what you might call ‘real’. If you were making an inventory 
of the world, propositions would not come in. Facts would, 
beliefs, wishes, wills would, but propositions would not. 
They do not have being independently, so that this incom- 
patibility of propositions taken as an ultimate fact of the real 
world will want a great deal of ■ treatment, a lot of dressing 
up before it v/ill do. Therefore as a simplification to avoid 
negadve facts, I do not think it really is very successful. I 
think you will find that it is simpler to take negative facts as 
facts, to assume that ‘Socrates is not alive’ is really an objec- 
tive fact in the same sense in which ‘Socrates is human’ is a 
fact. This theorj- of Mr. Demos’s’ that I have been setting 
forth here is a development of the one one hits upon at once 
when one tries to get round negative facts, but for the 
reasons that 1 have given, I do not think it really answers to 
take things that way, and I think you will find that it is 
better to take negative facts as ultimate. Otherwise you will 
find it so difBcuIt to say what it is that corresponds to a 
proposition. When, e.g. you have a false positive proposition, 
say ‘Socrates is alive’, it is false because of a fact in the real 
world. A thing cannot be false except because of a fact, so 
that you find it extremely difficult to say what exactly 
happens when you make a positive assertion that is false, 
unless you are going to admit negative facts. I think all those 
questions are difficiilt and there are arguments always to be 
adduced both ways, but on the whole I do incline to believe 
that there are negative facts and that there are not disjunc- 
tive facts. But the denial of disjunctive facts leads to certain 
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facts or not. 

Ouestioit : How do you define a negative fact? 

Mr. Russell-. You could not give a general definition if it 
is right that negativeness is an ulthnate. 

IV. PROPOSITIONS AND PACTS WITH MORE 
THAN ONE verb; BEEIEPS, ETC. 

You will remember that after speaking about atomic proposi- 
tions I pointed out two more complicated forms of proposi- 
tions which arise immediately on proceeding further than 
that: the first, which I call molecular propositions, which I 
dealt with last time, involving such words as ‘or’, ‘and’, ‘if’, 
and the second involving two or more verbs such as believ- 
ing, wishing, willing, and so forth. In the case of molecular 
propositions it was not clear that we had to deal with any 
new form of fact, but only with a new form of proposition, 
i.e. if you have a disjtmctive proposition such as ‘p or q’ it 
does not seem very plausible to say there there is in the world 
a disjunctive faa corresponding to ‘p or (f but merely that 
there is a fact corresponding to p and a fact corresponding to 
q, and the disjunctive proposition derives its truth or false- 
hood from those two separate facts. Therefore in that case 
one was dealing only with a new form of proposition and not 
with a few form of fact. Today we have to deal with a new 
form of fact. 

I think one might describe philosophical logic, the philo- 
sophical portion of logic which is the portion that I am 
concerned with in these lectures since Christmas (1917), as 
an inventory, or if you like a more humble word, a ‘zoo’ 
containing all the diSerent forms that facts may have. I should 
prefer to say ‘forms of facts’ rather than ‘forms of proposi- 
tions’. To apply that to the case of molecular propositions 
which I dealt tvith last time, if one were pursuing this 
analysis of the forms of facts, it would be belief in a molecular 
proposition that one would deal with rather than the molecu- 
lar proposition itself. In accordance with the sort of realistic 
bias that I should put into all smdy of metaphysics, I should 
always v/ish to be engaged in the investigation of some actual 
fact or set of facts, and it seems to me that that is so in logic 
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those constituents verbs for the sake of shortness, as it is very 
difficult to find any word to describe all those objeas which 
one denotes by verbs. Of course, that is strictly using the 
word ‘verb’ in two different senses, but I do not tliink it can 
lead to any confusion if you understand tltat it is being so 
used. This fact (the belief) is one fact. It is not like what you 
had in molecular propositions where you had (say) ‘p or q’. 
It is just one single fact that you have a belief. That is 
obvious from the fact that you can believe a falsehood. It is 
obvious from the fact of false belief tliat you cannot cut off 
one part ; you cannot have 

I believe/ Socrates is mortal. 

There are certain quesuons that arise about such f 3 ct.s, and 
the first that arises is, Arc they undeniable facts or can you 
reduce them in some way to relations of other facts? Is it 
really necessary to suppose tliat there are irreducible facts, of 
which that sort of thing is a verbal expression? On that 
question until fairly lately I should certainly not have sup- 
posed that any doubt could arise. It had not really seemed to 
me tmtil fairly lately that that was a debatable point. 1 still 
believe that there are facts of tliat form, but I see that it is a 
substantial question that needs to be discussed. 

1. Are beliefs, etc., irreducible facts? 

‘Etc.’ covers understanding a proposition; it covers desiring, 
willing, any other altitude of that sort that you may think of 
that involves a proposition. It seems natural to say one be- 
lieves a proposition and unnatural to say one desires a pro- 
position, but as a matter of fact that is only a preju^ce. 
What you believe and what you desire are of exactly the same 
nature. You may desire to get some sugar tomorrow and of 
course you may possibly believe that you will. I am not sure 
that the logical form is the same in the case of will. I am 
inclined to think that the case of will is more analogous to 
that of perception, in going direct to facts, and excluding the 
possibility of falsehood. In any case desire and belief are of 
exactly the same form logically. 

Pragmatists and some of the American realists, the school 
. whom one calls neutral monists, deny altogether that there is 
such a phenomenon as belief in the sense I am dealing with. 
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Tlicy do not deny it in words, tijcy do not use the snmc sort 
of Innpanpc that I nm usinp, and that imhes it difficult to 
compare their views with the views I am speaking about. One 
lus really to translate what tlicy say into l.inguagc more or 
less analogous to ours before one can make out where the 
points of contact or difTcrcncc are. If you take the works of 
James in his Hscavs in Radical Empiricist or Dewey in his 
Essflvs in Expcrimciual Logic \ou will find that they arc 
denjing altogether that there is such a phenomenon as lichef 
in the sense I am talking of. They use the word ‘believe’ but 
they mean something difTcrcnt. You co.mc to the view called 
'behaviourism’, according to which sou mean, if jou ray a 
person believes a thing, that he behaves in a certain fashion; 
and that hangs together with James’s pr.igmatism. James and 
Dewey would '■ay: when I believe a proposition, that means 
that I act in a certain fashion, that my behaviour has certain 
cbnrscterjstics, and my belief is a irne one if the behaviour 
leads to the desired result and is a false one if it docs not. 
Tiiat, if it is true, makes their pragmatism a perfectly 
rational account of truth and falsehood, if >ou do accept 
their view that belief as an isolated phenomenon does not 
occur. That is therefore the first thing one has to consider. It 
would take me too far from logic to consider that subject as 
it deserves to be considered, because it is a subject belonging 
to psjdiology, and it is only relevant to logic in this one way 
that it raises a doubt whether there arc any facts having the 
logical form that 1 am speaking of. In the question of this 
logical form that involves two or more verbs you have a 
curious interlacing of logic with empirical studies, and of 
course iliat may occur elsewhere, in this way, that an empiri- 
cal study gives you an example of a thing having a certain 
logical fomi, and you cannot really be sure tliat there arc 
things having a given logical form csccpt by finding an 
c.'tample, and the finding of an example is itself empirical. 
Tlicrcfore in that vvay empirical facts arc relevant to logic at 
certain points. I think theoretically one might know that 
there were those forms without knowing any instance of 
diem, but pracdcally, situated as we are, that docs not seem 
to occur. Practically, unless j'ou can find an example of the 
form you won’t know that there is diat form. If I cannot 
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find an example conuaininp two or more verb'., you will not 
have reason to beUeve in the theory that such a form occurs. 

When you read tiic words of people like James and Dewey 
on the subject of behef, one thtnr. that strikes you at once is 
tliat the sort of thint: they arc thinldna of ns tlte object of 
belief is quite different from the son of thinp I am ihinkinn 
of. Tltcy think of it always as a thing, llicy think you believe 
in God or Homer: you believe in an object. Tli.at is the 
picture they have in their minds. It is common enough, in 
common parlance, to talk that way, and they would say, the 
first crude approximation that they would suggest would be 
that you believe truly when there is such an object and that 
you believe falsely when there is not. I do not mean they 
would say tliat exactly, but that would be tlte crude victv 
from which iltey would stan. Tlicy do not seem to have 
grasped the fact that the objective side in belief is better 
expressed by a proposition than by a single word, and that, I 
think, has a great deal to do with their whole outlook on the 
matter of what belief consists of. The object of belief in their 
view is generally, not relations between things, or things 
having qualities, or wliat not, but just single tilings which 
may or may not exist. That view seems to me radically and 
absolutely rnistaken. In the first place there arc a great many 
judgments you cannot possibly fit into that scheme, and in 
the second place it cannot possibly give any explanation to 
false beliefs, because when you believe that a thing c.xists and 
it does not exist, the thing is not there, it is nothing, and it 
cannot be the right analysis of a false belief to regard it as a 
relation to v.'hat is really nothing. Tliis is an objection to 
supposing that belief consists simply in relation to the object. 
It is obvious that if you say ‘I believe in Homer’ and there 
was no such person as Homer, your belief cannot be a rela- 
tion to Homer, since there is no ‘Homer’. Every fact that 
occurs in the world must be composed entirely of constitu- 
ents that there are, and not of constituents tliat there are not. 
'nierefore when you say ‘I believe in Homer’ it cannot be the 
right tmalysis of the thing to put it like that. What the right 
analysis is I shall come on to in the theory' of descriptions. I 
come bad: now to the theory of behaviourism which I spoke 
of a moment ago. Suppose, c.g. that you are said to believe 
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that there i-; n tnin nt 10.25. This ine.ans, we arc told, that 
you Stan for the .'^t.ation at a certain time. When you rcacli 
the station you .see it is 10.24 and you run. Tltat behaviour 
constitutes your belief that there is a train nt that time. If 
you catch your train by nmning, your belief was tnic. If the 
train went at 10.23, you miss it, and your belief was false. 
That is the sort of thing that they would say constitutes 
belief. Tltcrc is not a single state of mind which consists in 
contemplating this eternal verity, that the train starts at 
10.25. 'rhey would apply that evert to the most abstract 
things. I do not myself feel that that view of things is ten- 
able, It is a difilatlt one to refute because it goes very deep 
and one has the feeling that perhaps, if one thought it out 
long enough and became .sunicicntly aware of all its implica- 
tions, one might find after all that it was a feasible view; but 
yet I do not (eel it feasible. It hangs together, of course, witli 
the theory of neutral monism, with the theory that tlic 
material constituting the mental is the .same as the material 
constituting the physical, just like the Post Office directory 
which gives you people arranged geographically and alpha- 
betically. This whole theory hangs togcilter with tliat. I do 
not mean necessarily that all the people that profess the one 
profess the other, but that the two do essentially belong to- 
gether. If you arc going to lake that view, you have to c.'t- 
plain away belief and desire, because things of that sort do 
seem to be mental phenomena. Tlicy do seem rather far re- 
moved from the sort of thing that liappcns in the physical 
world. Therefore people will set to work to explain away 
such things as belief, and reduce them to bodily behaviour; 
and your belief in a certain proposition will consist in the 
behaviour of your body. In the crudest terms that is what 
that view amounts to. It docs enable you to get on very well 
without mind. Truth and falsehood in that ease consist in the 
relation of your bodily behaviour to a certain fact, the sort of 
distant fact which is the purpose of your behaviour, as it 
were, and when your behaviour is satisfactoiy in regard to 
that fact your belief is true, and when your behaviour is 
unsatisfactory in regard to that fact your belief is false. Tltc 
logical essence, in that view, will be a relation benveen two 
facts having the same sort of form as a causal relation, i.c. on 
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the one hand there will he your bodily behaviour which is 
one fact, and on the other hand the fact that the train starts 
at such and such a time, which is another fact, and out of a 
relation of those two the whole phenomenon is constituted. 
The thing you will get will be logically of the same form as 
you have in cause, where you have 'This fact causes that 
fact’. It is quite a different logical form from the facts con- 
taining two verbs that I am talking of today. 

I have naturally a bias in favour of the theory of neutral 
monism because it exemplifies Occam’s raaor. I always wish 
to get on in philosophy with the smallest possible apparatus, 
partly because it diminishes the risk of error, because it is not 
necessary to deny the endues you do not assert, and therefore 
you run less risk of error the fewer endues you assume. The 
other reason — perhaps a somewhat frivolous one — ^is that 
every diminudon in the number of endues increases the 
amount of work for mathemadcal logic to do in building up 
things that look like the entides you used to assume. There- 
fore the whole theory of neutral monism is pleasing to me, 
but I do find so far very great difficulty in believing it. You 
will find a discussion of the whole question in some articles I 
wrote in The Manist," especially in July 1914, and in the 
two previous numbers also. I should really want to rewrite 
them rather because I think some of the arguments I used 
against neutral monism are not valid. I place most reliance 
on the argument about ‘emphatic particulars’, ‘this’, ‘I’, all 
that class of words, that pick out certain particulars from the 
universe by their relation to oneself, and I think by the fact 
that they, or particuiars related to them, are present to you at 
the moment of speaking, ‘This’, of course, is what I call an 
‘emphatic particular’. It is simply a proper name for the 
present object of attention, a proper name, meaning nothing. 
It is ambiguous, because, of course, the object of attention is 
always changing from moment to moment and from person 
to person. I think it is extremely difficult, if you get rid of 
consciousness altogether, to explain what you mean by such a 
word as ‘this’, what it is that makes the absence of impar- 
You would say that in a purely physical world there 

5. [Reprinted as ‘On the Nature of Acquamtance’ in R. C. Jylaish cd., 
cr.d Kr.c-^hdgi.] 
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would be a complete impartiality. All parts of time and all 
regions of space would seem equally emphatic. But wiiat 
really happens is that we pick, out certain facts, past and 
future and all Uint sort of thing; they all radiate out from 
‘this’, and I have not myself seen how one can deal witli die 
notion of ‘this’ on the basis of neutral monism. I do not fay 
that down dogmatically, only I do not see how it can be 
done. I shall assume for the rest of this lecture diat there are 
such facts as beliefs and wishes and so forth. It would take 
me really the whole of my course to go into the question 
fully. Thus we come back to more purely logical questions 
from diis excursion into psycliology, for which I apologize. 

2. What is the status of p in ‘I believe p’? 

You cannot say that you believe facts, because your beliefs 
arc sometimes wrong. You can say Uiat you perceive facts, 
because perceiving is not liable to error. Wherever it is facts 
alone diat arc involved, error is impossible. Therefore you 
cannot say you believe facts. You have to say that you believe 
propositions. The awktvardncss of that is that obviously pro- 
positions arc nothing. Therefore that cannot be the true 
account of the matter. When I say ‘Obviously propositions 
arc nothing’ it is not perhaps quite obvious. Time was when 
I thought there were propositions, but it does not seem to me 
very plausible to say that in addition to facts there are also 
these curious shadow'y things going about such as ‘That today 
is Wednesday’ when in fact it is Tuesday. I cannot believe 
titey go about the real world. It is more than one can manage 
to believe, and I do think no person with a vivid sense of 
reality can imagine it. One of the difiiculties of the study of 
logic is that it is an exceedingly abstract study dealing with 
the most abstract dungs imaginable, and yet you cannot 
pursue it properly unless you have a vivid instinct as to what 
is real. You must have diat instinct rather well developed in 
logic. I think otherwise you will get into fantastic things. I 
diink Meinong is rather deficient in just that instinct for 
reality. Meinong maintains that dicrc is such an object as the 
round square only it does not exist, and it docs not even 
subsist, but neverdielcss there is such an object, and when 
you say ‘The round square is a fiction’, he takes it that there 
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is an object ‘tlic round square’ and there is a predicate 
’fiction’. No one with a sense of reality would so analyse that 
proposition. He would see that the proposition want.s analys- 
ing in such a way tliat you won’t have to regard the round 
square ns a constituent of that proposition. To suppose that 
in die actual world of nature there is a whole set of false 
proposiuons going about is to my mind mon.strous. I cannot 
bring myself to suppose it. I cannot believe that they arc 
there in the sense in which facts arc there. There seems to me 
something about the fact that ‘Tod.ay is Tuesday’ on a dilTcr- 
ent level of reality from the supposition ‘Tiiat today is Wed- 
nesday’. Wlicn I speak of the proposition ‘Tliat today is 
Wednesday’ I do not mean the occurrence in future of a state 
of mind in which you think it is Wednesday, but I am talk- 
ing about the theory that there is something quite logical, 
something not involving mind in any wayj and such a thing 
as that I do not diink you can take a false proposition to be. 
I think a false proposidon must, wherever it occurs, bo 
subject to analysis, be taken to pieces, pulled to bits, and 
shown to be simply separate pieces of one fact in which die 
false proposidon has been analysed away. I ray diat simply 
on the ground of what I should call an instinct of reality. 1 
ought to say a word or two about ‘reality’. It is a vague word, 
and most of its uses arc improper. Wlicn I talk about reality 
as I am now doing, I can explain best what I mean by saying 
that I meaii everything you would have to mention in a 
complete description of the world; that will convey to you 
what I mean. Now I do not think that false proposidons 
would have to be mentioned in a complete description of the 
world. False beliefs would, of course, false suppositions 
would, and desires for what does not come to pass, but not 
false proposidons all alone, and therefore when you, as one 
says, believe a false proposidon, that cannot be an accurate 
account of what occurs. It is not accurate to say ‘I believe 
the proposition p' and regard the occurrence as a twofold 
relation between me and p. The logical form is just the same 
whether you believe a false or a true proposidon. Therefore 
in all cases you ate not to regard belief as a two-term relation 
between yourself and a proposition, and you have to analyse 
up the proposition and treat your belief diScrentiy. There- 
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fore the belief does not really contain a proposition as a con- 
stituent but only contains the constituents of the proposition 
as constituents. You cannot say when you believe, ‘What is it 
that you believe?’ There is no answer to that question, i.e. 
there is not a single thing that you are believing. ‘I believe 
that today is Tuesday.’ You must not suppose that ‘That 
today is Tuesday’ is a single object which I am believing. 
That would be an error. That is not the right way to analyse 
the occurrence, although that analysis is linguistically con- 
venient, and one may keep it provided one knows that it is 
not the truth. 

3. How shall we describe the logical form of a belief? 

I want to try to get an account of the way that a belief is 
made up. That is not an easy question at all. You cannot 
make what I should call a map-in-space of a belief. You can 
make a map of an atomic fact but not of a belief, for the 
simple reason that space-relations always are of the atomic 
sort or complications of the atomic sort. I will try to illus- 
trate what I mean. The point is in connection with there 
being two verbs in the judgment and with the fact that both 
verbs have got to occur as verbs, because if a thing is a verb it 
cannot occur otherwise than as a verb. Suppose I talte ‘A 
believes that B loves C’. ‘Othello believes that Desdemona 
loves Cassio.’ There you have a false belief. You have this 
odd state of affairs that the verb ‘loves’ occurs in that proposi- 
tion and seems to occur as relating Desdemona to Cassio 
whereas in fact it does not do so, but yet it does occur as a 
verb, it does occur in the sort of way that a verb should do. I 
mean that when A believes that B loves C, you have to have 
a verb in the place where ‘loves’ occurs. You cannot put a 
substantive in its place. Therefore it is clear that the subor- 
dinate verb (i.e. the verb other than believing) is functioning 
as a verb, and seems to be relating two terms, but as a matter 
of fact does not when a judgment happens to be false. That is 
what constitutes the puzzle about the nature of belief. You will 
notice that wherever one^gets to really close quarters with 
the theory of error one has the puzzle of how to deal with 
error without assuming the existence of the non-existent. I 
mean that every theory of error sooner or later wrecks itself 
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by assuming the existence of the non-existent. As when I tny 
‘Desdemona loves Cassio’, it seems as if you have a non- 
existent love between Desdemona and Cassio, but that is 
just as wrong as a non-existent unicorn. So you have to 
explain the whole thcorj* of judgment in some other way. I 
come now to this question of a map. Suppose you try such a 
map as this : 

OTitnxo 

bcli].evcs 

DESDE.V.OX.\ ■>- CSSSIO 

loves 

This question of making a map is not so strange as you 
might suppose because it is part of the whole theory of 
symbolism. It is important to realize where and how a 
symbolism of that sort would be wrong ; where and how it is 
wrong is that in tlte symbol you have this relationship relat- 
ing these two things and in the fact it doesn’t really rebte 
them. You cannot get in space any occurrence which is 
logically of the same form as belief. ^Then I say ‘logically of 
the same form’ I mean that one can be obtained from the 
other by replacing the constituents of the one by the new 
terms. If I say ‘Desdemona loves Cassio’ that is of the same 
form as ‘A is to the right of B’. Those are of the same form, 
and I say that nothing that occurs in space is of the same 
form as belief. I have got on here to a new sort of thing, a 
new beast for our zoo, not another member of our former 
species but a new species. The discovery of tliis fact is d^c to 
?vlr. Wittgenstein. 

There is a great deal that is odd about belief from a logical 
point of view. One of the things that are odd is that you can 
believe propositions of all sons of forms. I can believe that 
‘This is white’ and that “Two and two are four’. Tliey arc 
quite different forms, yet one can believe both. The actual 
occurrence can hardly be of exactly the same logical form in 
those two cases because of the great difference in the forms of 
the propositions believed. Therefore it would seem that belief 
cannot striedy be logically one in all different cases but must 
be distinguished according to the nature of the proposirion 
that you believe. If you have *1 believe p’ and ‘I believe g’ 
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tiiose two factSj if p and q arc not of the same logical form, 
arc not of the same logical form in the sense I was speaking 
of a moment ago, that is in the sense tliat from 'I believe p’ 
you can derive T beh'eve q' by replacing the constituents of 
one by the constituents of the other. That means that belief 
itself cannot be treated as being a proper sort of single term. 
Beh'cf will really have to have different logical forms accord- 
ing to tlic nature of what is believed. So that the apparent 
sameness of believing in different cases is more or less illusory. 
There arc really two main tilings that one wants to notice 
in tliis matter tliat I am treating of just now. The first is the 
impossibility of treating the proposition believed as an inde- 
pendent entity, entering as a imit into the occurrence of tlie 
belief, and the other is the impossibility of putting the sub- 
ordinate verb on a level witli its terms as an object term in 
the belief. That is a point in which I think that the tlicory of 
judgment which I set forth once in print some years ago was 
a little unduly simple, because I did then treat the object verb 
as if one could put it as just an object like the terms, as if one 
could put ‘loves’ on a level with Desdemona and Cassio 
as a term for the relation ‘believe’. That is why I have been 
laying such an emphasis in this lecture today on the fact that 
there are two verbs at least. I hope you will forgive the fact 
that so much of what I say today is tentative and consists of 
pointing out difficulties. The subject is not very easy and it has 
not been much dealt with or discussed. Practically nobody 
has until quite lately begun to consider the problem of the 
nature of belief with anything liltc a proper logical apparatus 
and therefore one has very little to help one in any discussion 
and so one has to be content on many points at present with 
pointing out difficulties rather than laying down quite clear 
solutions. 

4. The question of nomenclature. 

What sort of name shall we give to verbs like ‘believe’ and 
‘wish’ and so forth? I should be inclined to call them ‘pro- 
positional verbs’. This is merely a suggested name for con- 
venience, because they are verbs which have the form of relat- 
ing an object to a proposition. As I have been explaining, 
that is not what they really do, but it is convenient to call 
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them propositional verbs. Of course you might call them ‘atti- 
tudes’, but I should not like that because it is a psychological 
term, and although all the instances in our experience arc 
psychological, there is no reason to suppose that all titc verbs 
1 am talking of arc psychological. Tlicrc is never any reason 
to suppose that sort of thing. One should always remember 
Spinoza’s infinite attributes of Deity. It is quite likely that 
there arc in the world the analogues of his infinite anributes. 
We have no acquaintance with them, but there is no reason 
to suppose that the mental and the physical exhaust the 
whole universe, so one can never say that all the instances of 
any logical sort of thing arc of such and such a nature which 
is not a logical nature : you do not know enough about tlic 
world for that. Therefore I should not suggest that all the 
verbs that have the form ercemplificd by believing and willing 
are psychological. I can only s.ay all I know arc. 

I nonce that in my syllabus I said I was going to deal with 
truth and falsehood today, but there is not much to say 
about them specifically as they arc coming in all the time. 
The thing one first thinks of as true or false is a proposition, 
and a proposition is nothing. But a belief is true or false in 
the same way as a proposition is, so that you do have facts in 
the world that arc true or false. I said a w'hilc bad: that there 
was no distinction of true and false among facts, but as rc- 
prds that spcdal class of facts that we call ‘beliefs’, there is, 
in that sense that a belief which occurs m.iy be true or false, 
• though it is equally a fact in cither case. One might call 
wishes false in the same sense v;hcn one wishes something 
that does not happen. The truth or falsehood depends upon 
the proposition that enters in. I am inclined to think that 
perception, as opposed to belief, docs go straight to the fact 
and not through the proposition. When you perceive the fact 
you do not, of course, have error coming in, because tlie 
moment it is a fact that is your object error is excluded. I 
think that verification in the last resort would always reduce 
Itself to the perception of facts. Therefore the logical form of 
perception will be different from the logical form of believ- 
mg, )ust because of that circumstance that it is a fact that 

® number of logical difficulties 
wmeh I do not propose to go into, but I think you can see 
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for yourself that peredving would also involve two verbs just 
as believing does. I am inclined to think dial volition differs 
from desire logically, in a way striedy analogous to that in 
which pcrcepdon differs from belief. But it would take us too 
far from logic to discuss this %dcw. 

V. GENERAL PROPOSITIONS AND EXISTENCE 

I am going to speak today about general proposiuons and 
c.xistcnce. The two subjects really belong together; diey are 
the same topic, although it might not have seemed so at the 
first glance. The propositions and facts that I have been talk- 
ing about liitherto have all been such as involved only per- 
feedy definite pardculars, or rcladons, or qualifies, or things 
of that sort, never involved the sort of indefinite filings one 
alludes to by such words as ‘all’, ‘some’, ‘a’, ‘any’, and it is 
proposifions and facts of that sort that I am coming on to 
today. 

Really all the propositions of the sort diat I mean to talk 
of today collect themselves into two groups — the first that 
arc about ‘all’, and the second diat are about ‘some’. These 
two sorts belong togedicr; they are each other’s negadons. If 
you say, for instance, ‘All men arc mortal’, that is the nega- 
tive of ‘Some men are not mortal’. In regard to general pro- 
positions, the distinction of affirmative and negative is arbi- 
trary. Wliether you arc going to regard the propositions 
about ‘all’ as the affirmative ones and the propositions about 
‘some’ as the negative ones, or vice versa, is purely a matter 
of taste. For example, if I say ‘I met no one as I came along’, 
that, on the face of it, you would think is a negative pro- 
position. Of course, that is really a proposidon about ‘all’, i.e. 
‘All men are among those whom I did no: meet’. If, on die 
other hand, I say ‘I met a man as I came along’, that would 
strike you as affirmative, whereas it is the negative of ‘All 
men are among those I did not meet as I came along’. If you 
consider such propositions as ‘All men are mortal’ and ‘Some 
men are not mortal’, you might say it was more natural to 
take the general propositions as the affirmative and the 
existence-propositions as the negative, but, simply because it 
is quite arbitrary which one is to choose, it is better to forget 
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these words and to spealt only of general propositions and 
propositions asserting existence. All general propositions 
deny the existence of something or other. If you say ‘All men 
are mortal’, that denies the existence of an immortal man, 
and so on. 

I want to say emphatically that general propositions are to 
be interpreted as not involving existence. When I say, for 
instance, ‘All Greeks are men’, I do not want you to suppose 
that that implies that there are Greeks. It is to be considered 
emphatically as not implying that. That would have to be 
added as a separate proposition. If you want to interpret it in 
that sense, you vdll have to add the further statement ‘and 
there are Greeks’. That is for purposes of practical convem- 
ence. If you include the fact that there are Greeks, you are 
rolling two propositions into one, and it causes unnecessary 
confusion in your logic, because the sorts of _propositions 
that you want are those that do assert the existence of some- 
thing and general propositions which do not assert existence. 
If it happened that there were no Greeks, both the proposi- 
tion that ‘AH Greeks are men’ and the proposition that ‘No 
Greeks are men’ would be true. The proposition “No Greeks 
are men’ is, of course, the proposition ‘AH Greeks are not- 
. men’. Both propositions wfll be true simultaneously if it 
happens that there are no Greek.s. AH statements about aH 
the members of a class that has no members are true, because 
the contradictory of any general statement does assert exist- 
ence and is therefore false in this case. This notion, of course, 
of general propositions not involving existence is one which 
is not in the traditicfnal doctrine of the syUogism. In the 
traditional doctrine of the syUogism, it was assumed that 
when you have such a statement as ‘AH Greeks are men’, that 
implies that there are Greeks, and this produced fallacies. 
For instance, ‘AH chimeras are animals, and aU chimeras 
breathe flame, therefore some animals breathe flame,’ This is 
a syllogism in Darapti, but that mood of the syUogism is 
faUacious, as this instance shows. Tnat was a point, by the 
way, which had a certain historical interest, because it im- 
peded Leibniz in his attempts to construct a mathematical 
logic. Ke was alwa:.'s engaged in trying to construct such a 
mathemaucal logic as we have now, or rather such a one as 
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Boole constructed, and he wa? nhvays failinp because of his 
respect for Aristotle, VeJicncvcr he invented a really pood 
system, as he did several times, it always brought out that 
such moods ns Darapti arc fallacious. If you .say ‘All /I is B 
and all A is C, therefore some B is C’ — if you say this you 
incur a fall.tcy, but he could not bring himself to believe that 
it was fallacious, .so he began again, lliat shows you that you 
should not have too mudi respect for distinguished men.' 

Now when you come to ask what really is asserted in a 
general propo.ciiion, such ns ‘All Greeks arc men’ for in- 
stance, you find that what is asserted is the truth of all values 
of what I call a proposition.al function. A propositioml ftme- 
lioii is simply any expression coniaininp an undetertnined 
constituent, or several undetermined constituents, and hc~ 
comin/’ a proposition as soon as the undetermined constitu- 
ents arc determined. If I say ‘x is a nnn’ or ‘n is a number’, 
iliat is a propositional function; so is any formula of algebra, 
.say (.v-fy)(.v— y)— A propositional function is nothing, 
but, like most of the things one w.ants to tall: about in logic, 
it docs not lose its importance through that fact. TIic only 
thing rc.aUy that you can do with a propositional function is 
to assert either that it is always true, or that it i.s sometimes 
true, or tliat it is never true. If you take : 

‘If A' is a man, .v is mortal’, 

that is always true (just as much when .v is not a man as 
when -v is si man); if you take: 

‘.V is a man’, 

that is sometimes true; if you take: 

‘x is a unicorn’, 
dtat is ncvcr-truc. 

One may call a proposiuonal function 

necessary, when it is always true; 
possible, when it is sometimes true; 
impossible, when it is never true. 

Much false philosophy has arisen out of confusing proposi- 
tional funcuons and propositions. There is a great deal in 

6. Cf. Couturat, La logiqac dc Lcibnh, 
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ordinary traditional philosophy which consists simply in 
attributing to propositions the predicates which only apply 
to propositional functions, and, still worse, sometimes in 
attributing to individuals predicates wliich merely apply to 
propositional functions. Tliis case of necessary, possible, im- 
possible, is a case in point. In aU traditional philosophy tliere 
comes a heading of ‘modality’, which discusses necessary, 
possible, and impossible as properties of propositions, 
whereas in fact they arc properties of propositional func- 
tions. Propositions are only true or false. 

If you take 'x is x', that is a propositional function which 
is true whatever ‘x’ may be, i.e. a necessary propositional 
function. If you take ‘x is a man’, that is a possible one. If 
you take ‘x is a unicorn’, that is an impossible one. 

Propositions can only be true or false, but propositional 
functions have these three possibilities. It is important, I 
think, to realize that the whole doctrine of modality only 
applies to propositional funedons, not to proposidons. 

Proposidonal funedons are involved in ordinary language 
in a great many cases where one does not usually realize 
them. In such a statement as ‘I met a man’, you can under- 
stand my statement perfeedy well without Imowing whom I 
met, and the actual person is not a consdtuent of the pro- 
posidon. You are really asserting there that a certain proposi- 
donal funedon is sometimes true, namely the proposidonal 
function I met x and x is human’. There is at least one value 
of X for which that is true, and that therefore is a possible 
propositional funedon. Whenever you get such words ’as ‘a’, 
‘some’, ‘all’, ‘every’, it is always a mark of the presence of a 
propositional function, so that these things are not, so to 
speak, remote or recondite: they are obvious and fanuliar. 

A proposidonal funedon comes in again in such a state- 
ment as ‘Socrates is mortal’, because ‘to be mortal’ means ‘to 
die at some time or other’. You mean there is a time at which 
Socrates dies, and that again involves a propositional func- 
tion, namely that ‘r is a time, and Socrates dies at i’ is 
possible. If you say ‘Socrates is immortal’, that also will in- 
volve a propositional function. That means that ‘If t is any 
tinte whatever, Socrates is alive at time f, if we take immor- 
tality as involving existence throughout the whole of the past 
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as well as throughout the whole of the future. But if we take 
immortality as only involving existence throughout the 
whole of the future, tlie interpretation of 'Socrates is im- 
mortal’ becomes more complete, viz., ‘There is a time i, such 
that if t' is' any time later than t, Socrates is alive at tV Thus 
when you come to write out properly what one means by a 
great many ordinary statements, it turns out a little compli- 
cated. ‘Socrates is mortal’ and ‘Socrates is immortal’ are not 
each other’s contradictories, because they both imply that 
Socrates exists in time, otherwise he would not be either 
mortal or immortal. One says, ‘Tliere is a time at which he 
dies’, and the other says, ‘Whatever time you take, he is alive 
at that time’, whereas the contradictory of ‘Socrates is 
mortal’ would be true if there is not a time at which he 
lives. 

An undetermined constituent in a propositional function 
is called a variable. 

Existence. When you take any proposidonal funedon and 
assert of it that it is possible, tltat it is sometimes true, that 
gives you the fundamental meaning of ‘existence’. You may 
express it by saying that tlicre is at least one value of x for 
which that propositional function is true. Take ‘x is a man’, 
there is at least one value of x for which this is true. That is 
what one means by saying that ‘There are men’, or that ‘Men 
exist’. Existence is essentially a property of a propositional 
function. It means that that propositional function is true in 
at least one instance. If you say ‘There are unicorns’, that 
will mean that ‘There is an x, such that x is a unicorn’. That 
is written in phrasing which is unduly approximated to 
ordinary language, but the proper way to put it would be ‘(x 
is a unicorn) is possible’. We have got to have some idea that 
we do not define, and one takes the idea of ‘always true’, or of 
‘sometimes true’, as one’s undefined idea in this matter, and 
then you can define the other one as the negative of that. 
In some ways it is better to take them both as undefined, for 
reasons which I shall not go into at present. It will be out of 
this notion of sometimes, which is the same as the notion of 
possible, that we get the notion of existence. To say that 
unicorns exist is simply to say that ‘(x is a unicorn) is 
possible’. 
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It is perfectly clear that when you say ‘Unicorns cstist’, 
you arc not saying anyUiing that would apply to any uni- 
corns there might happen to be, bcciusc as a matter of fact 
there arc not any, and tltcrcforc if what you say had any 
application to the actual individuals, it could not possibly be 
significant unless it were true. You can consider the proposi- 
tion ‘Unicorns exist’ and can see that it is false. It is not 
nonsense. Of course, if the proposition went through the 
general conception of the unicorn to tlte individual, it could 
not be even significant unless there were unicorns. Therefore 
when you say ‘Unicorns exist’, you arc not saying anstlting 
about any individual tilings, and the same applies when you 
say ‘Men exist’. If you say that ‘Alcn exist, and Socrates is a 
man, therefore Socrates exists’, tiiat is exactly the .same sort 
of fallacy as it would be if you said ‘Men arc numerous, 
Socrates is a man, therefore Socrates is numerous’, because 
existence is a predicate of a propositional function, or deriva- 
tively of a class. When you say of a propositional function tiiat 
it is numerous, you ivill mean that there arc several values of 
X that will satisfy it, that there arc more than one; or, if you 
like to lake ‘numerous’ in a larger sense, more than ten, more 
than twenty, or whatever number you thmk fitting. If ar, y, 
and z all satisfy a propositional function, you may say that 
that proposition is numerous, but x, y, and c severally are not 
numerous. Exactly the same applies to existence, that is to 
say that the actual things that there arc in the world do not 
exist, or, at least, that is putting it too strongly, because tiiat 
is utter nonsense. To say that they do not exist is strictly 
nonsense, but to say that they do exist is also strictly 
nonsense. 

It is of propositional functions that you can assert or deny 
existence. You must not run away with the idea that this 
entails consequences that it does not entail. If I say ‘The 
things that there are in the world exist’, that is a pcrfectl}' 
correct statement, because I am there saying something about 
a certain class of things; I say it in the same sense in which I 
say Men exist . But I must not go on to ‘This is a thing in 
the world, and therefore this exists’. It is there the fallacy 
comes in, and it is simply, as you see, a fallacy of transferring 
to the individual that satisfies a propositional function a 
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predicate which only applies to a propositional function. 
You can see this in various ways. For instance, you some- 
times know the truth of an existence-proposition without 
knowing any instance of it. You know that there arc people 
in Timbuctoo, but I doubt if any of you could give me an 
instance of one. Therefore you clearly can know existence- 
propositions without knowing any individual tltat makes 
them true. Existence-propositions do not say anything about 
the actual individual but only about the class or function. 

It is exceedingly di/Sicult to make this point clear as long 
as one adheres to ordinary language, because ordinary lan- 
guage is rooted in a certain feeling about logic, a certain feel- 
ing that our primeval ancestors had, and as long as you keep 
to ordinary language you find it very difficult to get away 
from the bias which is imposed upon you by language. When 
I say, e.g. ‘There is an x such that x is a man’, that is not the 
sort of phrase one would like to use. ‘There is an x’ is mean- 
ingless. What is ‘an x’ anyhow? There is not such a thing. 
The only way you can really state it correctly is by inventing 
a new language ad hoc, and making the statement apply 
straight off to 'x is a man’, as when one says ‘(x is a man) is 
possible’, or invent a special symbol for the statement that ‘x 
is a man’ is sometimes true. 

I have dwelt on this point because it really is of very 
fundamental importance. I shall come back to existence in 
my next lecture; existence as it apph'es to descriptions, 
which is a slightly more complicated case than I am discuss- 
ing here. I think an almost tmbelievable amount of false 
philosophy has arisen through not realizing what ‘existence’ 
means. 

As I was saying a moment ago, a propositional function in 
itself is nothing: it is merely a schema. Therefore in the 
inventory of the world, which is what I am trying to get at, 
one comes to the question : What is there really in the world 
that corresponds with these things? Of course, it is clear that 
we have general propositions, in the same sense in which we 
have atomic propositions. For the moment I will include 
existence-propositions with general propositions. We have 
such propositions as ‘All men are mortal’ and ‘Some men are 
Greeks’. But you have not only such propositions-, you have 
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aUo MKh /acis, nnJ thiu of cour-e, 5', wlirrc ycni pet bie;: xo 
the inventary of the world*, that, in addition to pariiaihr 
faers, which I have been i.alhinR about in previatf. Icctutc', 
tlicrc arc also penmf facts and existence -f.acf , that is to 'ay, 
there arc not merely propositionr of that ton but aho facn of 
that sort. That is rather an important point to rcttlirc. You 
cannot ever arrive at a pcncral fact by inference from panicn- 
lar facts, however numerous. Tltc old plan of complete in- 
duction, which used to occur in boolts, which was alway, 
supposed to be quite safe and c.tsy ns oppo cd to ordinary 
induction, that plan of complete induction, unless it is 
accompanied by at least one general propo'ition, will not 
yield you tltc result tltat you want. Suppose, for c-vample, ih.at 
you wish to prove in that way that ‘All men arc mortal’, sou 
arc supposed to proceed by complete induction, and say ‘A is 
a man that is mortal’, ‘B is a imn that is inonal’. ‘C is .a m.~n 
that is mortal’, and so on until you finish. You will not be 
able, in that way, to arrive at the proposition ‘All men arc 
mortal’ unless you know when you have finished. Tlint is to 
say tliat, in order to arrive by this road at the general pro- 
position ‘All men arc mortal’, you must already h.avc the 
general proposition ‘All men arc among Oiose I have enumer- 
ated'. You never can arrive at a general proposition by infer- 
ence from particular propositions alone. You svill always 
have to have at least one general proposition in your 
premisses. Tliat illustrates, 1 think, various points. One, svhich 
is epistemological, is that if there is, as there seems to be, 
knowledge of general proposidons, then there must be primi- 
tivc knowledge of general proposidons (I mean by tliat, 
knowledge of general proposidons which is not obtained by 
inference), because if you can never infer a general proposi- 
tion except from premises of which one at least is general, it 
is clear that you can never have knov.'Icdge of such proposi- 
tions by infcTcnce unless there is knowledge of some general 
propositions which is not by inference. I tltink'that the son 
oi way such knowledge — or rather the belief that we have 
such knowledge— comes into ordinaty* life is probably very 
odd. I mean to say that we do habitually assume general 
propositions which are exceedingly doubtful; as, for in- 
stance, one might, if one were counting up the people in this 
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room, assume that one could see all of them, which is a 
general proposition, and very doubtful as there may be 
people under the tables. But, apart from that sort of thing, 
you do have in any empirical verification of general proposi- 
tions some kind of assumption that amounts to this, that 
what you do not see is nor there. Of course, you would not 
put it so strongly as tliai, but you would assume that, with 
cenain limitations and certain qualifications, if a thing does 
not appear to your senses, it is not tlierc. That is a general 
proposition, and it is only through such propositions that 
j'ou arrive at the ordinary empirical results that one obtains 
in ordinary ways. If you take a census of tlie country, for 
instance, you assume that the people you do not see arc not 
there, provided you search properly and carefully, othenvise 
your census might be wrong. It is some assumption of tltat 
sort which would imdcrlic what seems purely empirical. You 
could not prove empirically that what you do not perceive is 
not tlicrc, because an empirical proof would consist in per- 
ceiving, and by hypothesis you do not perceive it, so tltat any 
proposition of that sort, if it is accepted, has to be accepted 
on its own evidence. I only take that as an illustration. There 
are many other illustrauons one could take of the sort of 
propositions that are commonly assumed, many of them with 
very little jusdfication. 

I come now to a quesdon which concerns logic more 
nearly, namely, the reasons for supposing tliat tiierc arc 
general facts as well as general proposidons. When we were 
discussing molecular proposidons I threw doubt upon the 
supposidon that diere are molecular facts, but I do not think 
one can doubt that there arc general facts. It is perfectly 
clear, I think, that when you have enumerated all the atomic 
facts in the world, it is a further fact about the world tliat 
those arc all the atomic facts there are about the world, and 
that is just as much an objeedve fact about the world as any 
of them arc. It is clear, I think, that you must admit general 
facts as disdnet from and over and above pardcular facts. 
The same thing applies to ‘All men are mortal’. X^en you 
have taken all the pardcular men that there arc, and found 
each one of them severally to be mortal, it is definitely a new 
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denying that there are molecular facts, since, if it caniJot be 
got round, we shall have to admit molecular facts. 

Now I want to come to the subject of completely general 
propositions and propositional functions. By those I mean 
propositions and propositional funcdons that contain only 
variables and nothing else at all. This covers the whole of 
logic. Every logical proposidon consists wholly and solely of 
variables, though it is not true that every proposidon consist- 
ing wholly and solely of variables is logical. You can consider 
stages of generalizadons as, e.g. 

‘Socrates loves Plato’ 

‘x loves Plato’ 

'x loves y’ 

‘xRyf 

There you have been going dirough a process of successive 
generalizadon. When you have got to xRy, you have got a 
schema consisting only of variables, containing no constants 
at all, the pine schema of dual relations, and it is cleat that 
any proposidon which expresses a dual relation be 
derived from xRy by assigning values to x and R and y- So 
that that is, as you might say, the pure form of all those 
proposidons. I mean by the form of a proposition that which 
you get when for every single one of its constituents you 
substitute a variable. If you want a different definition of the 
form of a proposition, you might be inclined to define it as 
the class of all those proposidons that you can obtain from a 
given one by substituting other constituents for one or more 
of the constituents the proposition contains. E.g- ht 
‘Socrates loves Plato’, you can substitute somebody else for 
Socrates, somebody else for Plato, and some other vefb for 
‘loves’. In that way there are a certain number of proposi- 
tions which you can derive from the proposition ‘Socrates 
loves Plato’, by replacing the constituents of that proposition 
by other constituents, so that you have there a certain class 
of propositions, and those propositions all have a certain 
form, and one can, if one likes, say that the form they all 
have is the class consisting of all of them. That is rather a 
provisional definition, because as a matter of fact, the idea of 
form is more fundamental than the idea of class. I should 
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^bac I said a moment ago, that it could not be infened from 
the monsUty of the several men that there are in the world. 
Of course, it IS not so difTioiU to admit what I might ciil 
existence-facts — ^such facts as ‘There arc men’, ‘There^ are 
sheep’, end so on. Those, I think, you will readily admit as 
separate and distinct facts over and above the atomic facts I 
spoke of before. Tnose facts have got to come into the in- 
veatorj- of the world, and in that way propositional func- 
tions come in as involved in the study of general facts. I do 
nor profess to know what the right analysis of general facts 
is. It is an exceedingly difficult question, and one which I 
should very much like to see studied. 1 ana sure that, 
although the convenient technical treatment is by means of 
propositional functions, that is not the whole of the right 
analysis. Beyond that I cannot go. 

There is one point about whether there arc molecular 
facts. I think I mentioned, when I was saying that 1 did not 
think there were disjunctive facts, that a cenain difficulty 
does arise in regard to general facts. Take ‘All men are 
mortal’. That means : 

‘“x is s. man” implies 

“x is a mortal” whatever 

X may be.’ 

You see at once that it is a hypothcncal proposiuon. It does 
net imply that there are any men, nor who arc men, and who 
axe not; it simply says that if you have anything which is a 
man, that ffiing is mortsL As Afr. Bradley has pointed out in 
the second chapter of Hs Prijiciples of Logic, Trespassers 
will be prosecuted’ may be true even if no one trespasses, 
since it means merely that, if any one trespasses, he will be 
prosecuted. It comes down to this that 

‘“xis a man"’ implies ”x is a mortal” is always true’, 

is <s i£ct. It is perhaps a little difficult to see how that be 
true if one is going to say tbat ‘ ‘‘Socrates is a man” implies 
Socrates is a mortal” ' is not itself a fact, which is what I 
suggested when I was discussing disjunctive facts. I do not 
feei sure that you could not get round that difficulty. I only 
suggest it as a point which should be considered when one is 
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denying that there are molecular facts, since, if it cannot be 
got round, we shall have to admit molecular facts. 

Now I want to come to the subject of completely general 
propositions and propositional functions. By those I mean 
propositions and proposidonal functions tliat contain only 
variables and nothing else at all. This covers the whole of 
logic. Every logical proposidon consists wholly and solely of 
variables, though it is not true that every proposidon consist- 
ng wholly and solely of variables is logical. You can consider 
tages of generalizadons as, e.g. 

/' 

‘Socrates loves Plato’ 

‘jc loves Plato’ 

'x loves y' 

‘xRy.’ 

'here you have been going dirough a process of successive 
meralizadon. When you have got to xRy, you have got a 
;hema consisting only of variables, containing no constants 
all, the pure schema of dual reladons, and it is clear that 
ly proposidon which expresses a dual relation can be 
o-ived from xRy by assigning values to x and R and y. So 
at that is, as you might say, the pinre form of all those 
oposidons. I mean by the form of a proposidon that which 
u get when for every single one of its consdtuents you 
bstitute a variable. If you want a different definidon of the 
•m of a proposidon, you might be inclined to define it as 
; class of all those propositions that you can obtain from a 
'en one by substituting other consdtuents for one or more 
the consdtuents the proposition contains. E.g. in 
crates loves Plato’, you can substitute somebody else for 
I :rates, somebody else for Plato, and some other verb for 

' res’. In that way tiiere are a certain number of proposi- 

ts which you can derive from the proposidon ‘Socrates 
Es Plato’, by replacing the constituents of that proposition 
other constituents, so that you have there a certain class 
e propositions, and those propositions all have a certain 

s n, and one can, if one likes, say that the form they all 

I e is the class consisting of all of them. That is rather a 

it visional definidon, because as a matter of fact, the idea of 

y n is more ftmdamental than the idea of class. I should 
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not suggest that as a really good definition, but it will do 
provisionally to explain the sort of thing one means by the 
form of a proposition. The form of a proposition is that 
which is in common between any two propositions of wliicli 
the one can be obtained from the other by substituting other 
constituents for the original ones. When you have got dnswi 
to tliose formulas tliat contain only variables, libc .xRy, you 
arc on the wsay to the sort of thing that you can assert in 
logic. 

To give an illustration, you Itnow what I mean by the 
domain of a relation : I mean all the terms that have that 
relation to something. Suppose I reiy: ‘xUy implies that x 
belongs to the domain of R', that svould be a proposition of 
logic and is one diat contains only variables. You might 
think it contains such words as ‘belong’ and ‘domain’, but 
dial is an error. It is only the habit of using ordinary 
language that m.ikcs those words appear. Tiiey arc not really 
there. That is a proposidon of pure logic. It docs not mcn- 
don any particular thing at all. Tliis is to be understood as 
being asserted whatever x and R and y m.ay be. All the state- 
ments of logic arc of that sort. 

It is not a very easy thing to see what arc die constituents 
of a logical proposidon. When one takes ‘Socrates loves 
Plato , Socrates’ is a constituent, ‘loves’ is a constituent, and 
^Plato is a constituent. Then you turn ‘Socrates’ into x, 
loves into R, and ‘Plato’ into y. x and R and y arc nodiing, 
and they arc not consdtuents, so it seems as diough all the 
proposirions of logic were endrely devoid of constiments. I 
do not think that can quite be true. But then die only other 
thing you ran seem to say is that the /onii is a consdtuent, 
that proposidons of a certain form arc always true : that tuny 
be the right analysis, though I verj’ much doubt whcdicr it 
is. 


There is, however, just diis to observe, viz., that the form 
of a proposmon is never a consdtuent of that proposidon 
Itself. If you assert that ‘Socrates loves PLaio’, die form of 
that proposmon is the form of the dual rcladon, but this is 
not a consutuent of the proposidon. If it were vou would 

enir related to the other consdtu- 

ents. You will make the form much too substandal if you 
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think of it as really one of the things that have that form, so 
that the form of a proposition is certainly not a constituent 
of the proposition itself. Nevertheless it may possibly be a 
constituent of general statements about propositions that 
have tliat form, so I think it is possible that logical proposi- 
tions might be interpreted as being about forms. 

I can only say, in conclusion, as regards the constituents of 
logical propositions, that it is a problem which is rather new. 
There has not been much opportunity to consider it. I do not 
think any literature exists at all which deals with it in any 
way whatever, and it is an interesting problem. 

I just want now to give you a few illustrations of proposi- 
tions which can be expressed in the language of pure vari- 
ables but are not propositions of logic. Among the proposi- 
tions that are propositions of logic are included all the 
propositions of pure mathematics, all of which cannot only 
be expressed in logical terms but can also be deduced from 
the premisses of logic, and therefore they are logical proposi- 
tions. Apart from them there are many that can be expressed 
in logical terms, but cannot be proved from logic, and are 
certainly not propositions that form part of logic. Suppose 
you take such a proposition as: ‘There is at least one thing 
in the world.’ That is a proposition that you can express in 
logical terms. It will mean, if you like, that the propositional 
fimction ‘x=x’ is a possible one. That is a proposition, there- 
fore, that you can express in logical terms; but you caimot 
know from logic whether it is true or false. So far as you 
do know it, you know it empirically, because there might 
happen not to be a universe, and then it would not be true. It 
is merely an accident, so to speak, that there is a tmiversc. 
The proposition that there are exactly 30,000 things in the 
world can also be expressed in purely logical terms, and is 
certainly not a proposition of logic but an empirical proposi- 
tion (true or false), because a world containing more than 
30,000 things and a world containing fewer than 30,000 
things are both possible, so tliat if it happens that there are 
exaedy 30,000 things, that is what one might call an accident 
and is not a proposition of logic. There are again two pro- 
positions diat one is used to in mathematical logic, namely, 
the muluplicative axiom and the axiom of infinity. These 
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also can be expressed in logical terms, but cannot be 
proved or disproved bj- logic. In regard to^ the axiom o 
infinity, the impossibility of logical proof or disproof may e 
tahen as certain, but in the ease of the multiplicative axiom, 
it is perhaps still open to some degree of doubt. Everything 
that is a proposition of logic has got to be in some sense or 
other like a tautology. It has got to be something that has 
some peculiar quality, which I do not know how to define, 
that belongs to logical propositions and not to others. Ex- 
amples of ty’pical logical propositions are ; 

‘If p implies q and q implies r, then p implies n’ 

-‘If aU fl’s are b’s and all b’s are c^s, then all a’s arc c’s.’ 

‘If aU a’s are b’s and x is an o, then x is a b.’ 

Those are propositions of logic. They have a certain pccuhar 
quality which marks them out from other propositions and 
enables us to know them a priori. But what exactly that 
characteristic is, I am not able to tell you. Although it is a 
necessary charaaerisdc of logical propositions that they 
shotild consist solely of variables, i.e. that they should assert 
the imiversal truth, or the sometimes-^th, of a proposi- 
tional function consisting wholly of variables — although that 
is a necessary characteristic, it is not a sufficient one. I am 
sorry that I have had to leave so many problems unsolved. I 
always have to make this apology, but the world really is 
rather puazling and I cannot help it. 

DISCUSSION 

Question: Is there any word you ivould substitute for 
‘existence’ which would give existence to individuals? Are 
you applying the vmrd ‘existence’ to two ideas, or do you 
deny that there are two ideas? 

Mr. Russell: No, there is hot an idea that will apply to 
individuals. As regards the actual things there are in the 
world, there is nothing at all you can say about them that in 
any way corresponds to this notion of existence. It is a sheer 
mistake to say that there is anyihing analogous to existence 
that you can say about them. You get into confusion through 
language, because it is a perfectly correct thing to say ‘All the 
things in the world exisd, and it is so easy to pass from this to 
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‘This exists because it is a thing in the world’. Ther<? is no 
sort of point in a predicate which could not conceivably be 
false. I meaDj it is perfectly clear that, if there were such a 
thing as this existence of individuals tliat we talk of, it would 
be absolutely impossible for it not to apply, and that is the 
characteristic of a tnistalte. 

VI. DESCJtlPTIONS AND INCOMPXETE 
SYMBOLS 

I am proposing to deal this time tvith the subject of descrip- 
tions, and what I call ‘incomplete symbols’, and the existence 
of described inditdduals. You will remember that last time I 
dealt with the existence of kinds of things, what you m^an by 
saying ‘There are men’ or ‘Tliere are Greeks’ or phrases of 
that sort, where you have an existence which may be plural. I 
am going to deal today with an existence which is asserted to 
be singular, such as ‘The man with the iron mask existed’ or 
some phrase of that sort, where you have some object de- 
scribed by the phrase ‘The so-and-so’ in the singular, and I 
want to discuss the analysis of propositions in which phrases 
of that kind occur. 

There are, of course, a great many propositions very 
familiar in metaphysics which are of that sort; ‘I exist’ or 
‘God exists’ or ‘Homer existed’, and other such statements 
are always occurring in metaphysical discussions, and are, I 
think, treated in ordinary metaphysics m a way which 
embodies a simple logical mistake that we shall be concerned 
with today, the same sort of mistake that I spoke of last week 
in connecdon with the existence of lands of things. One way 
of examining a proposition of that sort is to ask ypurself 
what would happen if it were false. If you take such 3 pro- 
position as “Romulus existed’, probably most of us think that 
Romulus did not exist. It is obviously a perfectly significant 
statement, whether true or false, to say that Romulus ctdsted. 
If Romulus himself entered into our statement, it wopld be 
plain that the statement that he did not exist would be non- 
sense, because you cannot have a constituent of a proposidon 
which is nothing at all. Every constituent has got to be there 
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himself entered into the propositions that he existed or that 
he did not exist, both these propositions could not only not 
be true, but could not be even significant, unless he existed. 
That is obviously not the case, and the first conclusion one 
draws is that, although it looks as if Romulus were a 
constitueot of that proposition, that is really a mistake. 
Romulus does not occur in the proposition “Romulus did not 
exist’. 

Suppose you try to make out what you do mean by that 
proposition. You can take, say, all the things that Livy has 
to say about Romulus, all the properties he ascribes to him, 
including the only one probably that most of us remember, 
namely, the fact that he was called ‘Romulus’. You can put all 
this together, and make a propositional function saying ‘x 
has such-and-such properties’, the properties being those you 
find enumerated in Livy. There you have a propositional 
function, and when you say that Romulus did not exist you 
are simply saying that that propositional function is never 
true, that it is impossible in the sense I was explaining last 
time, i.e. that there is no value of x that makes it true. That 
reduces the non-existence of Romulus to the sort of non- 
ejdstence 1 spoke of last time, where we had the non-exist- 
ence of unicorns. But it is not a complete accotmt of this 
kind of existence or non-existence, because there is one other 
. way in which a described individual can fail to exist, and 
that is where the description applies to more than one 
person. You cannot, e.g. speak of ‘The inhabitant of Lon- 
don’, not because there are none, but because there are so 
many. 

You see, therefore, that this proposition “Romulus existed’ 
or “Romulus did not exist’ does introduce a propositional 
function, because the name “Romulus’ is not really a name 
but a sort of truncated description. It stands for a person 
who did such-and-such things, who killed Remus, and 
founded Rome, and so on. It is short for that description; if 
you like, it is short for ‘the person who was called “Romu- 
lus”.’ If it were really a name, the question of existence could 
not arise, because a name has got to name something or it is 
not a name, and if there is no such person as Romulus there 
cannot be a naqie for that person who is not there, so that 
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this single word ‘Romulus’ is really a sort 9 ! truncated or 
telescoped description^ and if you think of it as a name you 
will get into logical errors. When you realize tliat it is a 
descriptionj you realize therefore that any proposition about 
Romulus really introduces the propositional function em- 
bodying the description, as (say) ‘x was called “Romulus” . 
That introduces you at once to a propositional function, and 
when you say ‘Romulus did not exist’, you mean that this 
propositional function is not true for one value of x. 

There are two sorts of descriptions, what one may call 
‘ambiguous descriptions’, when we speak of ‘a so-and-so’, 
and what one may call ‘definite descriptions’, when we speak 
of 'the so-and-so’ (in the singular). Instances are : 

Ambiguous : A man, a dog, a pig, a Cabinet Minister. 

Definite: The man with the iron mask. 

The last person who came into this room. 

The only Englishman who ever occupied the 
Papal See. 

The number of the inhabitants of London. 

The sum of 43 and 34. 

(It is not necessary for a description that it should describe 
an individual; it may describe a predicate or a relation or 
anything else.) 

It is phrases of that sort, definite descriptions, that I want 
to talk about today. I do not want to talk about ambiguous 
descriptions, as what there was to say about them was said 
last time. 

I want you to realize that the question whether a phrase is 
a definite description turns only upon its form, not upon the 
question whether there is a definite individual so described. 
For instance, I should call ‘The inhabitant of London’ a 
definite description, although it does not in fact describe any 
definite individual. 

The first thing to realize about a definite description is 
that it is not a name. We will take ‘The author of Waverley'. 
Tliat is a definite description, and it is easy to see that it is 
not a name. A name is a simple symbol (i.e. a symbol which 
does not have any parts that are symbols), a simple S 5 rmbol 
used to designate a certain particular or by extension an 
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object which is not a particular but is treated for the 
moment as if it wercj or is falsely believed to be a particular, 
such as a person. This sort of phrase, ‘The author of Waver- 
Jey', is not a name because it is a complex symbol. It contains 
parts which are symbols. It contains four words, and the 
meanings of those four words are already fixed and the 3 ' have 
fixed the meaning of ‘The author of Wavcrlcy’ in the only 
sense in v;hich that phrase does have any meaning. In that 
sense, its meaning is already determinate, i.e. there is nothing 
arbitrary or conventional about the meaning of that whole 
phrase, when the meanings of ‘the’, ‘author’, ‘oP, and 
‘IFcncriey’ have already been fixed. In that respect, it differs 
from ‘Scott*, because when you have fixed the meaning of all 
the other words in the language, you have done notliing 
towards fimng the meaning of the name ‘ScotP. That is to 
szy, if you imderstand the English language, you would 
understand the meaning of the phrase ‘The author of Waver- 
ley' if you had never heard it before, whereas j'ou would not 
understand the meaning of ‘ScotP if you had never heard the 
word before because to Imow the meaning of a name is to 
know who it is applied to. 

You sometimes find people speaking as if descriptive 
phrases were names, and you will find it suggested, e.g. that 
such a proposition as ‘Scott is the author of Waverley' really 
asserts that ‘Scott’ and the ‘the author of Waverley' are two 
names for the same person. That is an entire delusion*, first 
of all, because ‘the author of Waverley’ is not a name, and, 
secondly, because, as you can perfectly well see, if that w’ere 
what is meant, the proposition would be one like ‘Scott is Sir 
FTalter* , and would not depend upon any fact except that the 
person in question was so called, because a name is what a 
man is called. As a matter of fact^ Scott was the author of 
Waverley at a time when no one called him so, when no one 
knew whether he was or not, and the fact that he wns the 
author^ was a physical fact, the fact that he sat down and 
wrote it with his own hand, which does not have anything to 
do with what he was called. It is in no way arbitrarv. You 
mnnot settle by any choice of nomenclature whether he is or 
IS not to be the author of Waverley, because in actual fact he 
chose to write it and you cannot help yourself. That illustrates 
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how ‘the author of Waverley’ is quite a different thing from a 
name. You can prove this point very clearly by formal argu- 
ments. In ‘Scott is the author of Waverley’ die ‘is’, of course, 
expresses identity, i.e. the entity whose name is Scott is iden- 
tical with the author of Waverley. But, when I say ‘Scott is 
mortal’ this ‘is’, is the ‘is’ of, predication, which is quite 
different from the ‘is’ of identity. It is a mistake to interpret 
‘Scott is mortal’ as meaning ‘Scott is identical with one 
among mortals’, because (among other reasons) you will not 
be able to say what ‘mortals’ are except by means of the 
propositional function ‘x is mortal’, which brings back the 
‘is’ of predication. You cannot reduce the ‘is’ of predication 
to tlie other ‘is’. But the ‘is’ in ‘Scott is the author of Waver- 
ley' is the ‘is’ of identity and not of predication.^ 

If you were to try to substitute for ‘the author of Waver- 
ley' in that proposition any name whatever, say ‘c’, so that 
the proposition becomes ‘Scott is o’, then if ‘c’ is a name for 
anybody who is not Scott, that proposition would become 
false, while if, on the other hand, ‘c’ is a name for Scott, then 
the proposition will become simply a tautology. It is at once 
obvious that if ‘c’ were ‘Scott’ itself, ‘Scott is Scott’ is just a 
tautology. But if you take any other name which is just a 
name for Scott, then if the name is being used as a name and 
not as a description, the proposition will still be a tautology. 
For the name itself is merely a means of pointing to the thing, 
and does not occur in what you are asserting, so that if one 
thing has two names, you make exactly the same assertion 
whichever of the two names you use, provided they are really 
names and not truncated descriptions. 

So there are only two alternatives. If ‘c’ is a name, the 
proposition ‘Scott is c’ is either false or tautologous. But the 
proposition ‘Scott is the author of Waverley' is neither, and 
therefore is not the same as any proposition of the form 
‘Scott is c', where ‘c’ is a name. That is another way of 
illustrating the fact that a description is quite a different 
thing from a name. 

I should like to make clear what I was saying just now, 
that if you substimte another name in place of ‘Scott’ which 

7. The confusion of these two meanings of ‘is’ is essential to the 
HegeUan conception of identity-in-difference. 
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is also a name of the same individual, say, ‘Scott is Sir 
Walter’, then ‘Scott’ and ‘Sir Walter’ are being used as 
names and not as descriptions, your proposition is strictly a 
tautology. If one assens ‘Scott is Sir Walter’, the way one 
would mean it would be that one was using the names as 
descriptions. One would mean that the person called ‘Scott’ 
is the person called ‘Sir Walter’, and ‘the person called 
“Scott”’ is a description, and so is ‘the person called “Sir 
Walter” ’. So that would not be a tautology. It would mean 
that the person called ‘Scott’ is identical with the person 
called ‘Sir Waites’. But if you are using both as names, the 
m.atter is quite different. You must observe that the name 
does not occur in that which you assert when you use the 
name. The name is merely that which is a means of express- 
ing what it is you arc trying to assert, and when I say ‘Scott 
wrote Waverley\ the name ‘Scott* does not occur in the 
thing I am asserting. The thing I am asserting is about the 
person, not about the name. So if I say ‘Scott is Sir Walter’ , 
using these two names as names, neither ‘Scott’ nor ‘Sir 
Walter* occurs in what I am asserting, but only the person 
who has these names, and thus what I am asserting is a pure 
tautology. 

It is rather important to realize this about the two different 
uses of names or of any other symbols : the one when you are 
talking about the symbol and the other when you are using it 
as a symbol, as a means of talking about something else, 
formally, if you talk about your dinner, you are not talking 
about the word dinner* but about what you are going to eat, 
and that is a different thing altogether. The ordinary use of 
Words is as a means of getting through to things, and when 
^u are using words in that way the statement ‘Scott is Sir 
Walter’ is a pure tautology, exactly on the same level as 
Scott IS Scott*. 


That bmgs me back to the point that when you take 
Scott IS author of Waverlef and you substitute for ‘the 
author of WenerZey’ a name in the place of a description, you 
ff ^ or a falsehood-a tautology 

oersnn H some other name for the same 

Ptfson, and a Msehood if you substitute any'thing else. But 
the proposmon itself is neither a tautology nor a falsehood. 
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and that shows you tliat the proposition ‘Scott is the author 
of Waverley' is a different proposition from any that can 
be obtained if you substitute a name in the place of ‘the 
author of Waverley\ Tliat conclusion is equally true of any 
other proposition in which the phrase ‘the author of Waver- 
ley’ occurs. If you take any proposition in which that phrase 
occurs and substitute for that pluase a proper name, whether 
that name be ‘Scott’ or any other, you will get a different 
proposition. Generally speaking, if the name that you substi- 
tute is ‘Scott’, your proposidon, <if it was true before will 
remain true, and if it was false before will remain false. But 
it is a differoit proposidon. It is not always true that it will 
remain true or false, as may be seen by the example ; ‘George 
rv wished to know if Scott was the author of Waverley.* It is 
not true that George IV wished to know if Scott was Scott. 
So it is even the case that the truth or the falsehood of a 
proposidon is sometimes changed when you substitute a 
name of an object for a descripdon of the same object. But in 
any case it is always a different proposidon when you subsd- 
tutc a name for a descripdon. 

Identity is a rather puzzling thing at first sight. When you 
say ‘Scott is the author of Waverley^, you arc half-tempted to 
think there are two people, one of whom is Scott and the 
other the author of Waverley, and they happen to be the 
same. That is obviously absurd, but that is the sort of way 
one is always tempted to deal with identity. 

When I say ‘Scott is the author of Waverley’’ and that ‘is’ 
expresses identity, the reason that identity can be asserted 
there truly and without tautology is just the fact that the one 
is a name and the other a description. Or they might both 
be descriptions. If I say ‘The author of Waverley is the 
author of Marmion’, that, of course, asserts identity between 
two descriptions. 

Now the next point that I want to make clear is that when 
a description (when I say ‘description’ I mean, for the 
future, a definite description) occurs in a proposition, there 
is no constituent of that proposition corresponding to that 
description as a whole. In the true analysis of the proposi- 
tion, the description is broken up and disappears. That is to 
say, when I say ‘Scott is the author of Waverley' it is a 
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‘The author of Waverley ejdsts’ will be part of that proposi- 
tion. If I say the author of Waverley was human, or a poet, 
or a Scotsman, or whatever I say about the autlior of Waver- 
ley in the way of a primary occurrence, always this statement 
of his existence is part of the proposition. In tliat sense all 
these propositions that I make about the author of Waverley 
imply that the author of Waverley exists. So that any state- 
ment in which a description has a primary occurrence im- 
plies that tlie object described exists. If I say, ‘The present 
King of France is bald’, that implies that the present King of 
France exists. If I say, ‘The present King of France has a 
fine head of hair’, that also implies that the present King of 
France exists. Therefore unless you understand how a pro- 
position containing a description is to be denied, you will 
come to tlie conclusion that it is not true either that the 
present King of France is bald or that he is not bald, because 
if you were to enumerate all the things that are bald you 
would not find him there, and if you were to enumerate all 
the things that are not bald, you would not find him there 
either. The only suggestion I have fotmd for dealing with 
that on conventional lines is to suppose that he wears a wig. 
You can only avoid the hypothesis that he wears a wig by 
observing that the <ienial of the proposition ‘The present 
King of France is bald’ will not be ‘The present King of 
France is not bald’, if you mean by that ‘There is such a 
person as the King of France and that person is not bald’. 
The reason for this is that when you state that the present 
King of France is bald you say ‘There is a c such that c is 
now King of France and c is bald’ and the denial is not 
‘There is a c such that c is now King of France and c is not 
bald’. It is more complicated. It is : ‘Either there is not a c 
such that c is now King of France, or, if there is such a c, 
then c is not bald.’ Therefore you see that, if you want to 
deny the proposition ‘The present King of France is bald’, 
you can do it by denying that he exists, instead of by denying 
that he is bald. In order to deny this statement that the 
present King of France is bald, which is a statement consist- 
ing of two parts, you can proceed by denying either part. 
You can deny the one part, which would lead you to suppose 
that the present King of France exists but is not bald, or the 
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other part, which will lead you to the denial that the present 
King of France existsj and either of those two denials will 
lead you to the falsehood of the proposition ‘The present 
King of France is bald’. When you say ‘Scott is human’ there 
is no possibilitj' of a double denial. The only way you can 
deny ‘Scott is human’ is by saying ‘Scott is not human’. But 
where a descriptive phrase occurs, you do have the double 
possibility of denial. 

It is of the utmost importance to realize that ‘the so-and- 
so’ does not occur in the analysis of propositions in whose 
verbal expression it occurs, that when I say, ‘The author of 
Waverley is human’, ‘the author of Waverley' is not the sub- 
ject of that proposition, in the sort of way that Scott would 
be if I said ‘Scott is human’, using ‘Scott’ as a name. I 
cannot emphasize sufficiently how important this point is, 
and how much error you get into metaphysics if you do not 
realize that when I say, ‘The author of Waverley is human’ 
that is not a proposidon of the same form as ‘Scott is 
human’. It does not contain a constituent ‘the author of 
Waverley’. The importance of that is very great for many 
reasons, and one of them is this question of existence. As I 
pointed out to you last time, there is a vast amoimt of philo- 
sophy that rests upon the notion that existence is, so to speah, 
a property that you can attribute to things, and that the 
things that exist have the property of existence and the 
things that do not exist do not. That is rubbish, whether you 
take kinds of things, or individual things described. When I 
say, e.g. ‘Homer existed’, I am meaning by ‘Homer’ some 
description, say ‘the author of the Homeric poems’, and I am 
asserting that those poems were written by one man, which is 
a very doubtful proposition; but if you could get hold of the 
actual person who did actually write those poems (supposing 
there was such a person), to say of him that he existed would 
be uttering nonsense, not a falsehood but nonsense, because it 
is only of persons described that it can be significantly said 
that they east. Xnst time X pointed out the fallacy in saying 
Men exist, Socrates is a man, therefore Socrates exists’. 
When I say ‘Homer exists, this is Homer, therefore this 
exists , that is a fallacy of the same sort. It is an entire mis- 
take to argue : This is the author of the Homeric poemS and 
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tlic author of tlic Homeric poems exists, tlicrcforc this exists.’ 
It is only where a propositional function comes in that exist- 
ence may be significantly asserted. You can assert ‘Tlic so- 
and-so exists’, meaning tliat there is just one c wliich has 
tliose properties, but when you get hold of a c that has them, 
you cannot say of tliis c tliat it exists, because that is non- 
sense : it is not false, but it has no meaning at all. 

So the indiwduals that there arc in the world do not exist, 
or ratlier it is nonsense to say that tliey exist and nonsense to 
say that they do not exist. It is not a tiling you can say when 
you have named them, but only when you have described 
them. Wlien you say Homer exists’, you mean Homer’ is a 
description which applies to something. A description when 
it is fully stated is always of the form 'the so-and-so’. 

The sort of tilings that are like tlicse descriptions in that 
they occur in words in a proposition, but arc not in actual 
fact constituents of the proposition rightly analysed, things 
of that sort I call ‘incomplete symbols’. There are a great 
many sorts of incomplete sjanbols in logic, and they arc 
sources of a great deal of confusion and false philosophy, 
because people get misled by grammar. You think that the 
proposition ‘Scott is mortal’ and the proposition ‘The author 
of Waverley is mortal’ arc of the same form. You think that 
they are both simple propositions attributing a predicate to a 
subject. That is an entire delusion ; one of them is (or rather 
might be) and one of them is not. These things, like ‘the 
author of Waverley’, which I call incomplete symbols, arc 
things that have absolutely no meaning whatsoever in isola- 
tion but merely acquire a meaning in a context. ‘Scott’ taken 
as a name has a meaning all by itself. It stands for a certain 
person, and tlicrc it is. But ‘the author of Waverley’ is not a 
name, and docs not all by itself mean anydiing at all, because 
when it is rightly used in propositions, those propositions do 
not contain any constituent corresponding to it. 

There are a great many other sorts of incomplete symbols 
besides descriptions. These are classes, which I shall speak of 
next time, and relations taken in extension, and so on. Such 
aggregations of symbols arc really the same thing as what I 
call ‘logical fictions’, and they embrace practically all the 
familiar objects of daily life: tables, chairs, Piccadilly, 
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Socraics, and so on. Most of them arc either cln’iscn, or •'cncs, 
or series of classes. In any case they arc all incomplete 
sj-mbols, i.c. they arc aporcgaiions that only have n meaning 
in use and do not have any meaning in themselves. 

It is important, if you want to undcr.':tnnd the nnalysi.s of 
tlie world, or the analysis of facts, or if you want to have any 
idea what there really is in the world, to rcalirc how much 
of what there i.s in phraseology is of the nature of incomplete 
symbols. You can see that very easily in the case of ‘the 
author of Wavcrlcy' because ‘the author of U"(rccrfcy' docs 
not stand simply for Scott, nor for anything else. If it stood 
for Scott, ‘Scott is the author of Wavcrlcy’ would be tlic 
same proposition as ‘Scott is Scott’, which it is not, since 
George IV wished to know the trutli of tltc one and did not 
wish to Icnow the truth of die other. If ‘die author of 
Wavcrlcy' stood for anything other than Scott, ‘Scott is the 
audior of Wavcrlcy' would be false, which it is not. Hence 
you have to conclude that ‘die audtor of Wavcrlcy' docs not, 
in isolation, really stand for anything at all; and that is the 
characterisdc of incomplete symbols. 


Vlt. THE THEORY OF TYPES AND 
SYMBOLISM: CLASSES 

Before I begin today the main subject of my lecture, I should 
like to make a few remarks in cxplanauon and amplification 
of what I have said about existence in mv previous two 
lecmres. This is chiefly on account of a Icttcr'l have received 
from a member of the class, raising many points which, I 
think, were present in other minds too. 

The first point I wish to clear up is this : 1 did not mean 
to say that when one says a thing ousts, one means the same 
as when one says it is possible. What I meant was, diat the 
fundamental logical idea, the primidve idea, out of which 
both those are derived is the same. Tliat is not quite the same 
thing as to say that the statement that a thing exists is the 
statement that it is possible, which I do not hold. 

sense fae-caiiZ°T “ perhaps a somewhat strange 

iS for Xirh ^ some word for a fundamental logical 
, no word exists in ordinary language, and 
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therefore if one is to try to express in ordinary language the 
idea in question^ one has to take some word and make it 
convey the sense that I was giving to the word ‘possible’, 
which is by no means the only sense that it has but is a sense 
that was convenient for my purpose. We say of a proposi- 
tional function that it is possible, tvhere there are cases in 
which it is true. That is not exactly the same thing as what 
one ordinarily means, for instance, when one says that it is 
possible it may rain tomorrow. But what I contend is, that 
the ordinary uses of the word ‘possible’ are derived from this 
notion by a process. E.g. normally when you say of a pro- 
position that it is possible, you mean something like this: 
first of all it is implied that you do not kpow whether it<is 
true or false; and I think it is implied, secondly, that it is one 
of a class of proposidons, some of which are known to be 
true. When I say, e.g. ‘It is possible that it may rain to- 
morrow’ — ^“It will rain tomorrow’ is one of the class of pro- 
posidons ‘It rains at time t’, where t is different times. We 
mean partiy that we do not know whether it will rain or 
whether it will not, but also that we do know that that is the 
sort of proposition that is quite apt to be true, that it is a value 
of a propositional function of which we know some value to 
be true. Many of the ordinary uses of ‘possible’ come under 
that head, I think you will find. That is to say, that if you 
say of a proposition that it is possible, what you have is this : 
‘There is in this proposition some constituent, which, if you 
turn it into a variable, will give you a propositional function 
that is sometimes true.’ You ought not therefore to say of a 
proposition simply that it is possible, but rather that it is 
possible in respect of such-and-such a constituent. That 
would be a more full expression. 

When I say, for instance, that ‘Lions exist*, I do not mean 
the same as if I said that hens were possible; because when 
you say ‘Lions exist*, that means that the propositional func- 
tion ‘.V is a lion’ is a possible one in the sense that there are 
lions, while when you say ‘Lions arc possible’ that is a differ- 
ent sort of statement altogether, not meaning that a casual 
individual animal may be a lion, but rather that a sort of 
animal may be the sort that we call ‘lions’. If you say ‘Uni- 
corns are possible’, e.g., you would mean that you do not 
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Imow any reason why there should not be unicorns, which is 
quite a different proposition from ‘Unicorns exist’. As to 
what you would mean by saying that unicorns arc possible, it 
would always come down to the same thing as ‘It is possible 
it may rain tomorrow’. You would mean, the proposition 
‘There are unicorns’ is one of a certain set of propositions 
some of which are known to be true, and that the description 
of the unicorn does not contain in it anything that shows 
there could not be such beasts. 

When I say a propositional function is possible, meaning 
there are cases in v;hich it is true, I am consciously using the 
word ‘possible’ in an unusual sense, because I want a single 
word for my fundamental idea, and cannot find any word in 
ordinary language that expresses what I mean. 

Secondly, it is suggested that when one says a thing exists, 
it means that it is in time, or in time and space, at any rate in 
time. That is a very common suggestion, but I do not think 
that really there is much to be said for that use of the wordsj 
in the first place, because if that were all you meant, there 
would be no need for a separate word. In the second place, 
because after all in the sense, whatever that sense may be, in 
which the things are said to exist that one ordinarily regards 
as existing, one may very well wish to discuss the question 
whether there are things that exist without being in time. 
Orthodox metaphysics holds that whatever is really real is not 
in time, that to be in time is to be more or less unreal, and 
that what really exists is not in time at all. And orthodox 
theology holds that God is not in time. I see no reason why 
jou should frame your definition of existence in such a way 
as to preclude that notion of existence. I am inclined to think 
that there are things that are not in time, and I should be 
sorry to use the word existence in that sense when you have 
already the phrase ‘being in time’ which quite sufficiently 
expresses what you mean. 

Another objection to that definition is that it does not in 
me least fit me sort of use of ‘existence’ which was underly- 
mg my scussion, which is me common one in mamematics. 

m j ou take existence-meorerns, for instance, as when you 
^ P™ue exists’, you do not mean mat me number 

o is m time ut mat you can find a number of which you 
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can say ‘Tins is even and prime’. One does ordin^y in 
mathematics speak of propositions of that sort as etdstence- 
ilicorcms, i.c. you establish that there is an object of such- 
and-such a sort, that object being, of course, in mathematics 
a logiail object, not a particular, not a thing like a lion or a 
unicorn, but an object like a function or a number, some- 
tliing which plainly does not have the property' of being in 
time at all, and it is that sort of sense of existence-theorems 
tliat is relevant in discussing the meaning of existence as I 
was doing in the last two lecnires. I do, of course, hold that 
that sense of c.'dstcncc can be carried on to cover the more 
ordinary uses of existence, and does in fact give the key to 
what is underlying those ordinary uses, as when one says that 
‘Homer c-xisted’ or ‘Romulus did not exist’, or whatever we 
may say of tliat kind, 

I come now to a third suggestion about existence, which is 
also a not uncommon one, that of a given particular ‘this’ 
you can say ‘This exists’ in the sense that it is not a phantom 
or an image or a universal. Now I think that use of existence 
involves confusions which it is exceedingly important to get 
out of one’s mind, really rather dangerous mistakes. In the 
first place, we must separate phantoms and images from uni- 
vcrsals; they arc on a different level. Phantoms and images 
do undoubtedly exist in that sense, whatever it is, in which 
ordinarj* objects e.\ist. I mean, if you shut your eyes and 
imagine some visual scene, the images that are before your 
mind while you are imagining are undoubtedly there. They 
are images, sometliing is happening, and what is happening 
is tiiat the images arc before your mind, and these images are 
just as much part of the world as tables and chairs and 
an} tiling cl.'c. They arc perfectly decent objects, and you 
only call them unreal (if you call them so), or treat them as 
nen-cxistcnr, because they do not have the usual sort of rela- 
tions to other objects. If you shut your eyes and imagine a 
sjsu.al scene and you stretch out your hand to touch what is 
imaged, you won’t get a tactile sensation, or even ncces- 
sari!} ^a tactile image. You will not get the usual correlation 
o. ' ight rnd touch. If you imagine a heavy oak table, you can 
rcTP ivc it witl’.out any mu'cular effort, which is not the case 
V i'n ct-'*; tables th.u you actually sec. The general correlations 
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of your images are quite different from the correlations of 
what one chooses to call ‘real' objects. But that i,s not to 
say images arc unreal. It is only to say they arc not part of 
physics. Of course, I know that tlus belief in the physical 
world has established a sort of reign of terror. You have got 
to treat wiili disrespect whatever docs not lit into tlic physi- 
cal world. But that is really very unfair to the tilings that do 
not fit in. They arc just as much there as the things that do. 
Tlie physical world is a sort of governing aristocracy, which 
has somehow managed to cause everything else to be treated 
with disrespect. Tiiat sort of attitude is unwortliy of a 
philosopher. We should treat widi exactly equal respect the 
things that do not fit in with tlic physical world, and images 
are among them. 


Thmtoms’, I suppose, arc intended to differ from ‘images’ 
by being of die nature of hallucinations, things that arc not 
merely imagined but that go with belief. They again arc per- 
feedy real; the only odd thing about them is dieir correla- 
tions. Macbeth sees a dagger. If he tried to touch it, he 
would not get any tactile sensation, but that docs not imply 
that he was not seeing a dagger, it only implies that he was 
not toiichmg it. It does not in any way imply that the visual 
sensation was not there. It only means to say that the sort of 
correlaaon between sight and touch that we arc used to is the 
normal rule but not a universal one. In order to pretend that 
n is unnersal, we say that a thing is unreal when it docs not 
nt m. You say, ‘Any man who is a man wilPdo such-and- 
such a thing.’ You then find a man who will not, and you 

wiVti rh ^ same sort of diing as 

W 1 & these daggers that you cannot touch. 

are elsewhere the sense in which phantoms 

that voTt c • ™ ^ **^*^^” man, the immediate object 

" which one of a whole system of particulars, all of 

‘atJDearanrp^ and make up collectively the various 

hST^S V On the other 

which one caU«! ^ ^ system as does a particular 

wmch one caUs an appearance of .the ‘real’ man. The 
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not have the same son of correlations as things sensated. If 
you care to see more about this question, I wrote a discussion 
the The Atoiiisi for January 1915, and if any of you arc 
interested, you will find the discussion there. 

I come now to the proper subject of my lecture, but shall 
have to deal with it ratlier hastily. It was to explain the 
theory of types and the dehnition of classes. Now first of all, 
as^ I suppose most of you arc aware, if you proceed carelessly 
svith formal logic, you can very easily get into contradictions. 
Many of them have been knowTt for a long time, some even 
since the time of the Greeks, but it is only fairly recently that 
it has been thscovered that tlicy bear upon mathematics, and 
at the ordinary mathematician is liable to fall into tlicm 
when he approaches the realms of logic, imlcss he is very 
mudous. Unforttmatcly the mathcmaucal ones arc more 
cult to expound, and the ones easy to expound strike one 
as mere puzzles or tricks. 


You can start with the question whether or not there is a 
^eatest cardinal number. Every class of things that you can 
cfloose to mention has some cardinal number. That follows 
^ definition of cardinal numbers as classes 

1 and you would be inclined to suppose that 

° tilings there are in die world would have 

® could bc reasonably ex- 
° plain man would suppose you could not 

world ‘^l^ss of all the things there are in the 

iS! very easy to prove that if you 

tho=e selerri”* members of a class, making 

nSJr o^dm " conceivable way that you can, the 

titan the origind^umbf'^^T 

small numbers '^itn terms. That is easy to see with 

hers abc Thp fi PPO-O you have a class with just three mem- 

he, ca, ab, abc whirJi ° ol°ne, b alone, c alone. Then 

ally speaking, if vou hav ^ 2^ selections. Gener- 

It is very easv 'm ^ ” tanns, you can make 2’’- selections. 

whethern happens always greater than n, 

total number of things in or not. So you find that the 

her of classes that t. ^ °ot so great as the num- 
“at can be made up out of those things. I am 
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asking you to take all these propositions for granted, because 
there is not time to go into the proofs, but they arc all in 
Cantor’s work. Therefore you will find that the total number 
of things in the world is by no means the greatest number. On 
the contrary, there is a hierarchy of numbers greater than 
that. That, on the face of it, seems to land you in a contradic- 
tion. You have, in fact, a perfectly precise arithmetical proof 
that there are fewer things in heaven or earth than are dreamt 
of in our philosophy. That shows how philosophy advances. 

You are met with the necessity, therefore, of distinguish- 
ing benveen classes and particulars. You are met with the 
necessity of saying that a class consisting of two particulars 
is not itself in rum a fresh particular, and that has to be 
expanded in all sort of ways; i.e. you will have to say that in 
the sense in which there are particulars, in that sense it is not 
true to say there are classes. The sense in which there are 
classes is a different one from tlic sense in which dicre are 
particulars, because if the senses of the two were exactly the 
same, a world in which there are three particulars and there- 
fore eight classes, would be a world in which there are at 
least eleven things. As the Chinese philosopher pointed out 
long ago, a dun cow and a bay horse make three things: 
separately tliey are each one, and taken together they are 
another, and therefore tluee. 

I pass now to the contradiction about classes that are not 
members of themselves. You would say generally that you 
would not expect a class to be a member of itself. For 
instance, if you take the class of all the teaspoons in tlie 
world, that is not in itself a teaspoon. Or if you take all the 
human beings in the world, the whole class of them is not in 
turn a human being. Normally you would say you cannot 
expect a whole class of things to be itself a member of that 
class. But there are apparent exceptions. If you take, e.g. all 
the things in the world that are not teaspoons and make up a 
class of them, that class obviously (you would say) will not 
be a teaspoon. And so generally with negative classes. And 
not only with negative classes, either, for if you thinlt for a 
moment that classes are things in the same sense in which 
things are things, you will then have to say that the class 
consisting of all the things in the world is itself a thing in the 
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world, and that therefore this class is a member of itself. 
Certainly j-ou would have thought that it was clear that the 
class consisting of all the classes in the world is itself a class. 
That I think most people would feel inclined to suppose, and 
therefore you would get there a case of a class which is a 
member of itself. If there is any sense in asking whether a 
class is a member of itself or not, then certainly in all the 
cases of the ordinary classes of everyday life you find that a 
class is not a member of itself. Accordingly, that being so, 
you could go on to make up the class of all those classes that 
are not members of themselves, and you can ask yourself, 
when you have done that, is that class a member of itself or is 
it not? 

Let us first suppose that it is a member of itself. In that 
case it is one of those classes that are not members of them- 
selves, i.e. it is not a member of itself. Let us then suppose 
that it is not a member of itself. In that case it is not one of 
those classes that are not members of themselves, i.e. it is one 
of those classes that are members of themselves, i.e. it is a 
member of itself. Hence either hypothesis, that it is or that it 
is not a member of itself, leads to its contradiction. If it is a 
member of itself, it is not, and if it is not, it is. 

That contradiction is extremely interesting. You can 
modify its form; some forms of modification are valid and 


some are not I once had a form suggested to me which was 
not valid, namely the question whether the barber shaves 
himself or not. You can .define the barber as ‘one who shaves 
all those, and those only, who do not shave themselves’. The 
question is, does the barber shave himself? In this form the 
cimtradiction is not very difigcult to solve. But in our previous 
form I think it is clear that you can only get around it by 
o servmg that the whole question whether a class is or is not 
a mem er of itself is nonsense, i.e. that no class either is or is 
^ niember of itself, and that it is not even true to say 
at, ^ ecause the whole form of words is just a noise without 
meaning. That has to do \vith the fact that classes, as I shall 
be coiMg (m TO show, are incomplete symbols in the same 
mse in which the descriptions are that I was talking of last 

whe&e?.“ -nonsense when you ask yourself 

ether a class is or is not a member of itself, because in any 
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full statement of what is meant by a proposition which seems 
to be about a class, you will find that the class is not men- 
tioned at all and that there is nothing about a class in that 
statement. It is absolutely necessary, if a statement about a 
class is to be significant and not pure nonsense, that it should 
be capable of being translated into a form in which it does 
not mention the class at all. This sort of statement, ‘Such- 
and-such a class is or is not a member of itself’, will not be 
capable of tliat kind of translation. It is analogous to what I 
\ras saying about descriptions : the sjunbol for a class is an 
incomplete symbol^ it does not really stand for part of the 
propositions in which symbolically it occurs, but in the right 
analysis of those propositions that symbol has been broken 
up and disappeared. 

There is one other of these contradictions that I may as 
vrell mention, the mast ancient, the saying of Epimentdes 
that ‘All Cretans are liars’. Epimenides was a man who slept 
for sixty j'ears without stopping, and I believe that it was at 
the end of that nap that he made the remark that all Cretans 
were liars. It can be put more simply in the form : if a man 
makes the statement ‘I am lying”, is he lying or not? If he is, 
that is what he said he was doing, so he is speaking the truth 
and not lying. If, on the other hand, he is not lying, then 
plainly he is speaking the trutli in saj'ing that he is lying, and 
therefore he is lying, since he says truly that that is what he 
is doing. It is an ancient puzzle, and nobody treated that sort 
of thing as anything but a joke imtil it was found that it had 
to do with such important and practical problems as 
whether there is a greatest cardinal or ordinal number. Then 
at last these contradictions were treated seriously. The man 
who says ‘I am lying’ is really asserting ‘There is a proposi- 
tion which I am asserting and which is false.’ That is pre- 
siunablj' what you mean by lying. In order to get out the 
contradiction you have to take that whole assertion of his as 
one of the propositions to which his assertion appliesj i.e. 
when he says ‘There is a proposition which I am asserting 
and which is false’, the word ‘proposition’ has to be inter- 
preted as to include among propositions his statement to the 
effect that he is asserting a false proposition. Therefore you 
have to suppose that you have a certain totality, viz., that of 
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dons at all. Then you will take next those that refer to sets of 
propositions of that sort that you had first. Those that refer 
to sets of propositions of the first type, you may call the 
second type, and so on. 

If you apply that to the person who says T am lying’, you 
will find that the contradiction has disappeared, because he 
will have to say what type of liar he is. If he says T am 
asserting a false proposition of the first type’, as a matter of 
fact that statement, since it refers to the totality of proposi- 
tions of the first type, is of the second type. Hence it is not 
true that he is asserting a false proposition of the first type, 
and he remains a liar. Similarly, if he said he was asserting a 
false proposition of the 30,00th type, that would be a state- 
ment of the 30,001st type, so he would still be a h’ar. And the 
counter-argument to prove that he was also not a liar has 
collapsed. 

You can lay it down that a totality of any sort cannot be a 
member of itself. That applies to what we are saying about 
classes. For instance, the totah'ty of classes in the world 
cannot be a class in the same sense in which they are. So we 
shall have to distinguish a hierarchy of classes. We will start 
with the classes that are composed entirely of particulars; 
that will be the first type of classes. Then we will go on to 
classes whose members are classes of the first type : that will 
be the second t 3 rpe. Then we will go on to classes whose 
members are classes of the second type : that will be the third 
type, and so on. Never is it possible for a class of one type 
either to be or not to be identical with a class of another type. 
That applies to the question I was discussing a moment ago, 
as to how many things there are in the world. Supposing 
there are three particulars in the world. There are then, as I 
was explaining, 8 classes of particulars. There wiU be 2® (i.e. 
256) classes of classes of particulars, and 2^® classes of 
classes of classes of particulars, and so on. You do not get 
any contradiction arising out of that, and when you ask 
yourself the question; ‘Is there, or is there not a greatest 
cardinal number?’ the answer depends entirely upon whether 
you are confining yourself within some one type, or whether 
you arc not. Within any given type Acre is a greatest car- 
dinal number, namely, the number of objects of that type. 
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but you will alway . be able to get a larger number iDy going 
up to the ncM type. Tlicrcfotc, ilicre it no number to great 
but what you can pet a greater number in a sufficiently high 
type. Tlicrc you have the two •^idet of the nrg.timcnt : the one 
side when the type is given, the other side when the type is 
not given. 

I liavc been lalkinc, for brcvity’.s '.the. ns if there really 
were all thc''c different '■orts of thing.s. Of onurse, that is 
nonsense. There arc particulars, but when one comes on to 
classes, and clas'^cs of cla'-cs, and clas'c^ of clafcs of classes, 
one is talking of logical fictions. When I say there arc no 
such things, that again is not correct. It is not significant to 


say ‘Tlierc arc such things’, in the same scn-c of the words 
‘ilicrc arc’ in which you can s.ay ‘Tltcrc arc particulars’. If I 
say ‘There arc particulars’ and ‘llicrc arc classes’, the two 
plirascs ‘there arc’ will have to have different meanings in 
those two propositions, and if they have suitable different 
meanings, both propositions may be true. If, on the other 
liand, the words ‘there arc’ arc used in the same sense in both, 
then one at least of those statements must be nonsense, not 
false but nonsense. Tlie question ilicn arises, what is the 
sense in which one can say ‘There arc classes’, or in other 
words, what do you mean by a statement in wiiich a class 


appears to come in? First of all, what arc the sort of tilings 
you would like to say about classes? They arc just the same 
as the sort of tilings you want to say about propositional 
functions. Icou want to say of a propositional function that it 
IS sometimes true. That is the same thing as saying of a class 
that it has members. You want to say that is it true for 
exactly 100 values of the variables. That is the same as saying 
of a class that it has a hundred members. All die tilings you 
want to say about classes are the same as the things you want 
to saj^ about propositional functions excepting for accidental 
an mrelcvant linguisdc forms, widi, however, a certain 
prowso which must now be explained. 

^ Take, e.g. two proposidonal funedons such as ‘x is a man’, 
biped’. Those two arc formally equivalent, 
tiip ™ other, and vice versa. Some of 

will nn^n* can say about a proposidonal funcuon 

ecessarily remain true if you substimte another for- 
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mally eqtiivalent propositional function in its place. For in- 
stance, the propositional function 'x is a man’ is one which 
has to do with' the concept of humanity. That will not be 
true of ‘x is a featherless biped’. Or if you say, ‘so--and-so 
asserts that such-and-such is a man’ the propositional func- 
tion 'x is a man’ comes in there, but ’’x is a feadieirless biped’ 
does not. There are a certain number of things which you 
can say about a propositional function which would be not 
true if you substitute another formally equivalent proposi- 
tional function. On the other hand, any statement about a 
propositional function which will remain true or remain 
false, as the case may be, when you substitute for it another 
formally equivalent propositional function, may be regarded 
as being about the class which is associated with the proposi- 
tional Ixmction. 1 want you to take the words may 't>e re- 
garded stricdy. I am using them instead of is, because is 
would be untrue. ‘Extensional’ statements about functions are 
those that remain true when you substitute any other formally 
equivalent function, and these are the ones that may be re- 
garded as being about the class. If you have any statement 
about a function which is not extensional, you can always 
derive from it a somewhat similar statement which is exten- 
sional, viz., there is a function formally equivalent to the one 
m question about which the statement in question is true. 
This statement, which is manufactured out of the one you 
started with, will be extensional. It will always be equally 
true or equally false of any two formally equivalent functions, 
and this derived extensional statement may be regarded as 
being the corresponding statement about the associated class. 
So, when I say that ‘The class of men has so-and-so many 
members’, that is to say ‘There are so-and-so many men in 
tlie world’, that will be derived from the statement that ‘x is 
human’ is satisfied by so-and-so many values of x, and in 
order to get it into the extensional form, one will put it in 
this way, that ‘There is a function formally equivalent to ‘x 
is human”, which is true for so-and-so many values of x' 
That I should define as what I mean by saying ‘The class of 
men has so-and-so many members.’ In that way you find 
that all the formal properties that you desire of classes, all 
their formal uses in mathematics, can be obtained \vithout 
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•.uppo*:!!)!' for n moment thu there etc '.udi thinps ns ch’'C', 
vvitlioiu stipposinp, that is to my, ihnt n proposition in 
whidi symbolictilly n diT^s occurs, cioc". in fact contain a con- 
stituent correspondintt to that symbol, and wlicn rightly 
analysed that symbol will disappear, in the same •^ort of way 
as descriptions disappear when the propo'itions arc rightly 
analysed in which they occur. 

Tiicrc arc certain difTtcuhics in the more usual view of 
dasscs, in addition to those v.c have already mentioned, that 
arc solved by our theory. One of these concerns the null- 
class, i.c. the class consisting of no members, which is diffi- 
cult to deal with on a purely cxiensional basis. Another is 
concerned with unit-clas'^cs. With the ordinary view of 
classes you would say that a class that has only one member 
was the s.ame ns that one member. Tiiat will land you in 
terrible difnculties, because in that ca'^c that one member is a 


member of that class, namely, itself. Take, c.p. the class of 
‘Lecture audiences in Gordon Square’. Tlint is obviously a 
class of classes, and probably it is a class that has only one 
member, and that one member itself (so far) has more than 
one member. Therefore if you were to identify the class of 
lecture audiences in Gordon Square witli the only lecture 
audience that there is in Gordon Square, you would h.avc to 
say botli that it has one member and that it has twenty meni- 
b,.rs, and you will be landed in contradictions, because this 
audience has more than one member, but the class of audi- 
ences in Gordon Square has only one member. Generally 
spea "ing, if you have any collection of many objects forming 
a c a^, you can make a class of which tliat class is the only 
class of svhich that class is the only member 
wi avc only one member, though this only member will 
members. This is one reason why' you must dis- 
if /s'* from its only member. Another is that, 

“ member of 

I havp nm- as SVC 'aw earlier in this lecture, 

fonnallr emiV connected with the fact that two 

the vav of ^ ^ functions may be of different types. For 

pat'e 20 and Point, see Principia Matliematica, 

paoc 20 . and Introduction, Chapter III 

have not said quite all that I ought to' have said on this 
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subject. I meant to have gone a little more into the theory of 
types. The theory of types is really a theory of symbolsj not 
of things. In a proper logical language it would be perfectly 
obvious. The trouble that there is arises from our inveterate 
habit of trying to name what cannot be named. If we had a 
proper logical language, we should not be tempted to do 
that. Strictly speaking, only particulars can be named. In 
djat sense in which there are particulars, you cannot say 
either truly or falsely that there is anything else. The word 
‘there is’ is a word having ‘systematic ambiguity’, i.e.' having a 
strictly infinite number of different meanings which it is im- 
portant to distinguish. 

DISCUSSION 

Question : Oiuld you lump all those classes, and classes of 
classes, and so on, together? 

Mr. Russell : All are fictions, but they are different fictions 
in each case. When you say ‘There are classes of particulars’, 
the statement ‘there are’ wants expanding and explaining 
away, and when you have put down what you really do 
mean, or ought to mean, you will find that it is something 
quite different from what you thought. That process of ex- 
panding and writing down fully what you mean, will be 
different if you go on to ‘there are classes of classes of par- 
ticulars’. There are infinite numbers of meanings to ‘there 
are’. The first only is fundamental, so far as the hierarchy of 
classes is concerned. 

Question: I was wondering whether it was rather analogous 
to spaces, where the first three dimensions are actual, and the 
higher ones are merely symbolic. 1 see there is a difference, 
there are higher dimensions, but you can lump those together. 

Mr. Russell: There is only one fundamental one, which is 
the first one, the one about particulars, but when you have 
gone to classes, you have travelled already just as much away 
from what there is as if you have gone to classes of classes. 
There are no classes really in the physical world. The par- 
ticulars are there, but not classes. If you say ‘There is a 
imiverse’ that meaning of ‘there is’ will be quite different 
from the meaning in which you say ‘There is a particular’, 
which means that ‘the propositional function “x is a par- 
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ticular” is sometimes true’. 

All those statements arc about symbols. They arc never 
about the things themselves, and they have to do witli ‘types’. 
This is really important and I ought not to have forgotten to 
say it, that the rcaltion of the symbol to what it means is 
different in different types. I am not now lalhing about this 
hierarchy of classes and so on, but the relation of a predicate 
to what it means is different from the relation of a name to 
what it means. There is not one single concept of ‘meaning’ 
as one ordinarily thinks there is, so that you can say in a 
uniform sense ‘All symbols have meaning’, but there are 
infinite numbers of different ways of meaning, i.c. different 
sorts of relation of the sjmbol to tlie symbolized, which arc 
absolutely distinct. The relation, c.g. of a proposition to a 
fact, is quite different from the relation of a name to a par- 
ticular, as you can see from the fact that there arc nvo pro- 
positions always related to one given fact, and that is not so 
with names. That shows you that the relation that the pro- 
position has to the fact is quite different from the relation of 
a name to a particular. You must not suppose that there is, 
over and above that, another way in which you could get at 
faas by naming them. You can always only get at the thing 
you are aiming at by the proper sort of s>mbol, which 
approaches it in the appropriate way. That is the real philo- 
sophical truth that is at the bottom of all this theory of tj'pes. 


vm. Excursus into metathysics : 

WHAT THERE IS 

I TOme now to the last lecture of this course, and I propose 
nefly to point to a few of the morals that are to be gathered 
roni what has gone before, in the way of suggesting the 
-apng of the doctrines that I have been advocating upon 
VMous problems of metaphysics. I have dwelt hitherto upon 
philosophical grammar, and I am afraid I 
j.Xrtr ^ through a good many very dry and 

thint course of that investigation, but I 

ereater of philosophical grammar is very much 

bought to be. I think that Frac- 
tional metaphysics is filled with mistakes due 
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to bad grammatj and that almost all the tradxdonal problems 
of metaphysics and traditional results — supposed results— of 
metaphysics are due to a failure to make the kind of distinc- 
tions in what we may call philosophical grammar with which 
we have been concerned in these previous lectures. 

Take, as a very simple example, the philosophy of arith- 
metic. If you think that 1, 2, 3, and 4, and the rest of the 
numbers, are in any sense entities, if you think that there are 
objects, having those names, in the realm of being, you have 
at once a very considerable apparatus for your metaphysics 
to deal with, and you have offered to you a certain kind of 
analysis of aritlimetical propositions. When you say, e.g. that 
2 and 2 are 4, you suppose in that case that you are maldng a 
proposition of which the number 2 and the number 4 are 
constituents, and that has all sorts of consequences, aU sorts 
of bearings upon yom general metaphysical outlook. If there 
has been any truth in the doctrines that we have been con- 
sidering, all numbers are what I call logical fictions. Num- 
bers are classes of classes, and classes are logical fictions, so 
that numbers are, as it were, fictions at two removes, fictions 
of fictions. Therefore you do not have, as part of the ultimate 
constituents of your world, these queer entities that you are 
inclined to call numbers. The same applies in many other 
directions. 

One purpose that has run through all that I have said, has 
been the justification of analysis, ie. the justification of 
logical atomism, of the view that you can get down in theory, 
if not in practice, to ultimate simples, out of which the world 
is built, and that those simples have a kind of reality not 
belonging to anything else. Simples, as I tried to explain, are 
of an infinite number of sorts. There are particulars and 
qualities and relations of various orders, a whole hierarchy of 
different sorts of simples, but all of them, if we were right, 
have in their various ways some kind of reality that does not 
belong to anything else. The only other sort of object you 
come across in the world is what we call facts, and facts arc 
the sort of things that are asserted or denied by propositions, 
and are not properly entities at all in the same sense in which 
their constituents are. That is shown in the fact that you 
cannot name them. You can only deny, or assert, or consider 
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them, but you cannot name them because tlicy arc not there 
to be named, altliough in anotlicr sense it is true that you 
cannot know the world unless you know the facts that make 
up the truths of tlie world; but the knowing of facts is a 
different sort of thing from the knowing of simples. 

Another purpose which runs through all that I have been 
saying is the purpose embodied in tlie maxim called Occam’s 
Razor. Tliat maxim comes in, in practice, in this way : take 
some science, say physics. You have there a given body of 
doctrine, a set of propositions expressed in symbols — I am 
including words among symbols — ^and you think tliat you 
have reason to believe that on the whole those propositions, 
rightly interpreted, are fairly true, but you do not know what 
is the acmal meaning of the symbols that you are using. The 
meaning they have iti use would have to be explained in some 
pragmatic tvay: they have a certain kind of practical or 
emotional significance to you which is a datum, but the 
logical significance is not a datum, but a thing to be sought, 
and you go through, if you are analysing a science like 
physics, these propositions with a view to finding out what is 
the smallest empirical apparatus— or the smallest apparatus. 


not necessarily wholly empirical — out of which you can 
build up these propositions. What is the smallest number of 
simple tuidefined things at the start, and the smallest number 
of undemonstrated premisses, out of which you can define the 
things that need to be defined and prove the things that need 
to be proved? That problem, in any ease that you like tc 
take, is by no means a simple one, but on the contrary’ an 
extremely diffiimlt one. It is one which requires a very great 
amount of logical techmque; and the sort of thing that 1 
ve een talking about in these lectures is the preliminatiei 
an r« steps m that logical technique. You carmot possibly 
get at the solution of such a problem as I am talking about if 
■ou go at It in a straightforward fashion with just the 
that one accumulates in the course of read- 
thic nn™ ^ study of traditional philosophy. You do need 
aW ° .sy^nboUcal logic that I have been talking 

^"bject as symbolical logic is 

on the eround^m it simply as logic 

on the ground that nothing else really is logic, but that 
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would soiuid so arrogant that I hesitate to do so,) 

Let us consider further the example of physics for a 
moment. You find, if you read the words of physicists, that 
they reduce matter down to certain elements — atoms, ions, 
corpuscles, or what not. But in any case the sort of thing 
that you are aiming at in the physical analysis of matter is to 
get down to very little bits of matter tliat stiU are just like 
matter in the fact that they persist through time, and ±at 
they travel about in space. They have in fact all the ordinary 
everyday properties of physical matter, not the matter that 
one has in ordinary life — they do not taste or smell or appear 
to the naked eye — but they have the properties that you very 
soon get to when you travel towards physics from ordinary 
life. Things of that sort, I say, are not the ultimate constitu- 
ents of matter in any metaphysical sense. Those things are aU 
of them, as I think a very Utde reflecdon shows,' logical 
fictions in the sense that I was speaking of. At least, when I 
say they aref I speak somewhat too dogmatically. It is 
possible that there may be all these things Aat the physicist 
tallts about in actual reality, but it is impossible that we 
should ever have any reason whatsoever for supposing that 
there are. That is the situation that you arrive at generally in 
such analyses. You find that a certain thing which has been 
set up as a metaphysical entity can either be assumed dog- 
madcally to be real, and then you will have no possible argu- 
ment either for its reality or against its realityj or, instead of 
doing that, you can construct a logical fiction having the 
same formal properties, or rather having formally analogous 
formal properties to those of the supposed metaphysical 
entity and itself composed of empirically given things, and 
that logical fiction can be substituted for your supposed 
metaphysical entity and will fulfil all the scientific purposes 
that anybody can desire. With atoms and the rest it is so, 
with all the metaphysical entities whether of science or of 
metaphysics. By metaphysical entities I mean those things 
which are supposed to be part of the ultimate constituents of 
the world, but not to be the kind of thing that is ever 
empirically given — I do not say merely not being itself em- 
pirically given, but not being the kind of thing that is em- 
pirically given. In the case of matter, you can start from 
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v.-hat is cmpiriailly given, what one fees and hears and smells 
and so forth, all the ordinary data of r.cn*'c, or you can start 
with some definite ordinary object, ray this desk, and you can 
ask yourselves, ‘What do I mean by raying that tltis desk that 
I am looking at now is the same as the one I was looking at a 
v.xck ago?’ Tlic first simple ordinary answer would be that it 
IS the same desk, it is actually identical, there is a perfect 
identity of substance, or whatever you like to call it. But 
when that apparently simple an.swcr is suggested, it is im- 
portant to observe tliat you cannot have an empirical reason 
for such a view as that, and if you hold it, you hold it simply 
because you like it and for no other reason whatever. All diat 
you really know is such facts as that what you see now, when 
you look at the desk, bears a very close similarity to what you 
saw a week ago when you looked at it. Rather more than that 
one fact of similarity I admit you Imow, or you m.ay know, 
^ou might have paid some one to watch the desk con- 
tinuously throughout the week, and might then have dis- 
covered that it was presenting appearances of the same sort 
all through that period, assuming that the light was kept on 
all tiuough tlie night. In tliat way you could have established 
continuin'. You have not in fact done so. You do not in fact 
Imow that that desk has gone on looking the same all the 
tme, but wc^ will assume that. Now the essential point is 
this: What is the empirical reason that makes you call a 
er of appearances, appearances of the same desk? 
'■t maltM you say on successive occasions, I am seeing the 
same esk. first thing to notice is this, that it does not 
^uer w t is the answer, so long as you have realized 
a e answer consists in something empirical and not in a 
*^etaphysical identity of substance. There is 
the “ experience which makes you call it 

Eo on and having once grasped that fact, you can 

makes von something (whatever it is) that 

shaU be defined as 

tioa of a mern and there shall be no assump- 

out. It is a litS raster identical through- 

an identitv than it ™“^=d mind to conceive of 

particulars hnne ° conceive of a system of correlated 
particulars, hung one to another by relations of similarity 
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and continuous change and so on. That idea is apparently 
more complicated, but that is what is empirically given in the 
real world, and substance, in the sense of something which is 
continuously identical in the same desk, is not given to you. 
TIaerefore in all cases where you seem to have a continuous 
entity persisting through changes, what you have to do is to 
ask yourself what makes you consider the successive appear- 
ances as belonging to one diing. When you have found 
out what makes you take the view that they belong to the 
same thing, you will then see that that which has made you 
say so, is all that is certainly there in the way of unity. 
Anything that there may be over and above that, I shall 
recognize as something I cannot know. What I can know is 
that there are a certain series of appearances linked together, 
and the series of those appearances I shall define as being a 
desk. In that way the desk is reduced to being a logical fic- 
tion, because a series is a logical fiction. In ±at way all the 
ordinary' objects of daily life are extruded from the world of 
what there is, and in their place as what there is you find a 
number of passing particulars of the kind that one is im- 
mediately conscious of in sense. I want to make clear that I 
am not denying the existence of anything; I am only refusing 
to affirm it. I refuse to affirm the existence of anything for 
which there is no evidence, but I equally refuse to deny the 
existence of anything against which there is no evidence. 
Therefore I neither affirm nor deny it, but merely say, that is 
not in the realm of the knowable and is certainly not a part 
of physics; and physics, if it is to be interpreted, must be 
interpreted in terras of the sort of thing that can be empirical. 
If your atom is going to serve purposes in physics, as it 
imdoubtedly does, your atom has got to turn out to be a 
construction, and your atom wiU in fact rum out to be a 
series of classes of particulars. The same process which one 
applies to physics, one will also apply elsewhere. The appli- 
cation to physics I explained briefly in my book on the Ex- 
ternal World, Chapters III and IV. 

I have talked so far about the unreality of the things we 
tliink rc.ll. I want to speak with equal emphasis about the 
rc.ility of things we think unreal such as phantoms and 
hallucinations. Phantoms and hallucinations, considered in 
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themselves, arc, as I explained in site preceding lecture'^, on 
oxictly the same level as ordinary sense-data. They differ 
frem ordinary scnse-dat.i only in the fact that they do not 
have the usual correlations with other things. In thcmsclvc' 
they has'c the same reality as ordinary scn-'c-data. They have 
tite most complete and absolute end perfea reality that any- 
uiing can have. They arc pan cf tlic ultimate constituents 
o: the v.'orld. just as the fleeting scn'c-datn arc. Speaking of 
the Sccting sense-data, I mini; it ie very important to remove 
cut cf one's instincts rmy disposition to believe that the real 
is the permanent. Tncrc had been a metaphysical prejudice 
always that if a dune is really real, it has to last either forever 
or for a fairly decent length of time. That i.s to my mind an 
entire mistake. The things that are really real last a very short 
time. Again I am no: denying tliat there snay be things that 
bst forever, or for thousands of years; I only say I’nat those 
are not within our e.vpericncc, and that the real things that 
we know by experience last for a very short time, one tenth 
or hah second, or whatever it may be. Phantoms and 
haliucsnauons are among those, among the uliimatc consutu- 
ents of the world. The things that we call real, like tables and 
systems, series of classes cf particulars, and the 
pardculars are the real things, the p.irdculars being sense- 
cata when they happen to be given to you. A table or chair 
r^- of classes of particulars, and tlrercforc a 

fiction. Tnosc particulars will be on the same level of 
T ® hallucinadcm or a phantom. I ought to explain in 
w sense a chair is a series of classes. A chair presents at 
^ca moment a number of different appearances. All the 
that it is presenting at a given moment make up 

S cerrsTn au ^ ^ 



- J. ‘ '-**'** 11, It Wiu prcicjli. i± Wilwiv 

sppeanmees from v^-hat it did before, and 
liah- ^ altvays be changing as the 

dS^ent ^ 

savino- th^- , C and that is what I mean by 

too Vinr T ^ Series of classes. That explanation is 

actual to5c T niceties, as that is not the 

which is car- with. Now each single particular 

Psrt o- this whole system is linked "^up with the 
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others in the system. Supposing, c.g. I take as my particular 
the appearance wliich that chair is presenting to me at this 
moment. That is linked up first of all with the appearance 
which the same chair is presenting to any one of you at the 
same moment, and with the appearance which it is going to 
present to me at later moments. There you get at once 
two journeys tliat you can take away from that particular, 
and that particular will be correlated in certain definite ways 
with the other particulars tvhich also belong to that chair. 
That is what you mean by saj'ing — or what you ought to 
mean by saying — that what I see before me is a real tiling as 
opposed to a phantom. It means that it has a whole set of 
correlations of different kinds. It means that that particular, 
which is the appearance of the chair to me at this moment, is 
not isolated but is connected in a certain wcll-lcnouTi familiar 
fashion with others, in the sort of way that makes it answer 
one’s expectations. And so, when you go and buy a chair, 
you buy not only the appearance which it presents to you at 
that moment, but also those other appearances that it is 
going to present W'hcn it gets home. If it were a phantom 
chair, it would not present any appearances when it got 
home, and would not be the sort of thing you would want to 
buy. The sort one calls real is one of a whole correlated 
system, whereas the sort you call hallucinations are not. The 
respectable particulars in the world arc all of them linked up 
with other particulars in respectable, conventional ways. 
Then sometimes you get a wild particular, like a merely 
visual chair that you cannot sit on, and say it is a phantom, a 
hallucination, you e.xhaust all the vocabulary of abuse upon 
it. That is what one means by calling it unreal, because 
‘unreal’ applied in that way is a term of abuse and never 
would be applied to a thing that vias unreal because you 
would not be so angry with it. 

I will pass on to some other illustrations. Take a person. 
What is it that makes you say when you meet your friend 
Jones, ‘Why, this is Jones’? It is clearly not the persistence of 
a metaphysical entity inside Jones sometvhere, because even 
if there be such an entity, it certainly is not what you see 
when you see Jones coming along the street; it certainly is 
something that you are not acquainted tvith, not an empirical 
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datum. Therefore plainly there is romethiny in the empirial 
appcamnccs which he presents to you, tomethinp: in tlieir 
relations one to another, which enables you to collect nil 
these together and say, ‘'liwearc what I call the appearances 
of one person’, and that somethinn: that males you collect 
them together is not the persistence of a nietnphy.sicil subject, 
because that, whether there be such a persistent subject or 
not, is certainly not a datum, and that which makes j’ou say 
‘Why, it is Jones’ is a datum. Tlicrcforc Jones is not consti- 
tuted as he is known by a sort of pin-point ego that is under- 
lying his appcamnccs, and j-ou have pot to find some correb- 
tions among the appearances which arc of the rort that make 


you put all those appearances together and say, iliey arc the 
appearances of one person. Those arc different when it is 
other people and when it is yourself. Wiien it is yourself, you 
have more to go by. You have not only what you look like, 
you have also your thoughts and memories and all your 
organic sensations, so that you have a much richer material 
and me dicrefore much less likely to be mistaken as to your 
ovm identity than as to someone elsc’s. It happens, of course, 
that there arc mistakes even as to one’s ov,ti identity, in cases 
of muldple personality and so forth, but as a rule you will 
know that it is you because you have more to go by than 
other people have, and you would Imow it is you, not by a 
consaousness of the ego at all but by all sorts of things, by 
memoty, by the way you feel and the way you look and a 
ost o things. But all those are empirical data, and those 
c jou to say that the person to whom something 
appmed yesterday was yourself. So you can collect a whole 
string as all belonging to you, and 
T. Mt ° people’s experiences can be collected together 
aWp to them by rcladons that actually arc observ- 

Tt rtna assuming die existence of the persistent ego. 

with whlr^ tnatter in the least to what we arc concerned 
twoWieriei^^ J given empirical relation between 

of the satTif rT* ’^’^^tnake us say, ‘These are two experiences 
relation ic matter precisely what that 

of the person k logical formub for the construction 

because the mere fn?rth relation may be, and 
“Ct that you can know that nvo expen- 
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enccs belong to the same person proves that there is such an 
empirical relation to be ascenained by analysis. .Let us call 
the relation R. We shall say that when two experiences have 
to each other the relation R, tlicn they arc said to be experi- 
ences of the same person. That is a definition of what I mean 
by ‘experiences of the same person’. We proceed here just in 
the same way as when wc arc defining numbers. We first 
define what is meant by saying that two classes ‘have the 
same number’, and then define what a number is. Tlic person 
who has a given experience x will be the class of ’all those 
experiences which are ‘experiences of the same person’ as tlic 
one who experiences x. You can say that two events arc co- 
personal when there is between them a certain relation R, 
namely that relation wliich makes us say that tliey are e-xperi- 
ences of the same person. You can define titc person who has 
a certain experience as being tliosc experiences tliat arc co- 
personal with that experience, and it will be better perhaps to 
take them as a series than as a class, because you want to 
know which is the beginning of a man’s life and which is the 
end. Therefore we shall say that a person is a certain series of 
experiences. We shall not deny tliat there may be a meta- 
physical ego. Wc shall merely say that it is a question that 
does not concern us in tiny way, because it is a matter about 
which we know nothing and can know nothing, and therefore 
it obviously cannot be a thing that comes into science in any 
way. What we know is this string of experiences that makes 
up a person, and that is put together by means of certain 
empirically given relations such, e.g. as memory. 

I will take another illustration, a kind of problem that our 
method is useful in helping to deal with. You all know the 
American theory of neutral monism, which derives really 
from William James and is also suggested in the work of 
Mach, but in a rather less developed form. The tlieory of 
neutral monism maintains that the distinction between the 
mental and the physical is entirely an affair of arrangement, 
that the actual material arranged is exactly the same in the 
case of the mental as it is in the" case of the physical, but they 
differ merely in the fact diat when you take a thing as be- 
longing in the same context with certain other things, it will 
belong to psychology, while when you take it in a cemin 
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other context with other things, it will belong to physics, and 
Ae difference is as to what you consider to be its context, 
just the same sort of difference as there is between arranging 
the people in London alphabetically or geographically. So, 
according to William James, the acmal material of the world 
can be arranged in two different ways, one of which gives 
you physics and the other psychology. It is just like rows or 
columns: in an arrangement of rows and columns, you can 
take an item as either a member of a certain row or a member 
of a certain columnj the item is the same in tlie two cases, 
but its context is different. 

If you will allow me a litde undue simplicity I can go on 
to say rather more about natural monism, but you must 
Mderstand that I am talking more simply than I ought to do 
ecause there is not time to put in all the shadings and quah- 
rations. I was talking a moment ago about the appearances 
that a chair presents. If we take any one of these chairs, we 
Ptcsents a different appearance to 
each of us. Taken all together, taking all the different 
appearances that that chair is presenting to all of us at this 
moment, you get something that belongs to physics. So that, 
one takes sense-data and arranges together all those sense- 
ta at appear to different people at a given moment and 
should ordinarily say are appearances of the 
vnn c ^ object, then that class of sense-data will give 

tViic g that belongs to physics, namely, the chair at 

aonear^^™*’ Other hand, if instead of taking all the 

moment '^T ^ Presents to all of us at this 

in tiiU L ^ appearances that the different chairs 
another grouD^or™* moment, I get quite 

that different^cha.-,^^'^'^^”’ different appearances 

tny experie^s at ? J because that will give you 

according to toV,,, present moment. Broadly speaking, 
James, that should expansion of William 

physics and psycholog^^ defimuon of the difference between 

we call ^ phenomenon which 

according to neutral m ^ seeing the chair 

neutral momsm is merely the existence of a 
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certain particular, namely the particular which is the sense- 
datum of that cliair at that moment. And I and the chair are 
both logical fictions, both being in fact a series of classes of 
particulars, of which one will be that particular which we 
call my seeing the -chair. That actual appearance that tlic 
chair is presenting to me now is a member of me and a 
member of the chair, I and the chair being logical fictions. 
That will be at any rate a view that you can consider if you 
are engaged in vindicating neutral monism. There is no 
simple entity that you can point to and say: this entity is 
physical and not mental. According to William James and 
neutral monists that will not be the case with any simple 
entity that you may take. Any such entity will be a member 
of physical series and a member of mental series. Now I want 
to say that if you wish to test such a theory as that of neutral 
monism, if you wish to discover whetlicr it is true or false, 
you cannot hope to get any distance with your problem 
unless you have at your fingers’ ends the theory of logic that 
I have been talking of. You never can tell otherwise what can 
be done with a given material, whether you can concoct out 
of a given material the sort of logical Setioas that will have 
the properties you want in psychology and in physics. That 
sort of thing is by no means easy to decide. You can only 
decide it if you really have a very considerable technical 
facility in these matters. Having said that, I ought to proceed 
to tell you that I have discovered whether neutral monism is 
true or not, because otherwise you may not believe that logic 
is any use in the matter. But 1 do not profess to know 
whether it is true or not. I feel more and more inclined to 
think that it may be true. I feel more and more that the 
difficulties that occur in regard to it are all of the sort that 
may be solved by ingenuity. But nevertheless there are a 
number of difficultiesj there are a number of problems, some 
of which I have spoken about in the course of these lectures. 
One is the question of belief and the other sorts of facts 
involving two verbs. If there are such facts as this, that, I 
think, may make neutral monism rather difficult, but as I 
was pointing out, there is the theory that one calls behavioiur- 
ism, which belongs logically with neutral monism, and that 
theory would altogether dispense with those facts containing 
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two verbSj and would therefore dispose of that argument 
against neutral monism. There is, on the otlier hand, the 
argument from emphatic particulars, such as ‘tliis’ and ‘now’ 
and ‘here’ and such words as that, which are not very easy to 
reconcile, to my mind, with the view which docs not distin- 
guish between a particular and experiencing that particular. 
But the argument about emphatic particulars is so delicate 
and so subtle that I cannot feel quite sure whether it is a 
valid one or not, and I think the longer one pursues philos- 
ophy, the more conscious one becomes how extremely often 
one has been taken in by fallacies, and the less willing one is 
to be quite sure that an argument is valid if there is anything 
about it that is at all subtle or elusive, at all difficult to grasp. 
That makes me a little cautious and doubtful about all these 
arguments, and therefore although I am quite sure that the 
question of the truth or falsehood of neutral monism is not 
to be solved except by these means, yet I do not profess to 
laiow whetlier neutral monism is true or is not. I am not 
without hopes of finding out iri the course of time, but I do 
not profess to know yet. 


As I said earlier in this lecture, one thing that our tech- 
nique does, is to give us a means of constructing a given body 
of symbolic propositions with the minimum of apparatus, 
and every diminution in apparatus diminishes the risk of 
error. Suppose, e.g., that you have constructed your physics 
with a certain number of entities and a certain number of 
premisses; suppose you discover that by a little ingenuity you 
can efispense with half of those entities and half of those 
premisses, you clearly have diminished the risk of error, 
ecause if you had before 10 entities and 10 premisses, then 
c you have now v/ould be all right, but it is not true 
TOmeKe y ftat if the 5 you have now are all right, the 10 

roui, you diminish the risk of error 

drainution of entities and premisses. When I 

existen^rp.°'^ f ^ ^ going to assume the 

ances,itis°an«^l'r^”/r’'"‘“‘^^ underlying its appear- 
the siirrpcc- of the case in point. You have anyhow 

assuminp- ^PP^tances, and if you can get on without 

sttiqII,,. risk constant desk, you have a 

smaller nsk of error than you had before. You would not 
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necessarily have a smaller risk of error if you were tied down 
to denying the metaphysical desk. That is the advantage of 
Occam’s Razor, that it diminishes your risk of error. Con- 
sidered in that way yon may say that the whole of onr 
problem belongs rather to science than to philosophy. I tltink 
perhaps that is true, but I believe the only difference between 
science and philosophy is, that science is what you more or 
less know and philosophy is what you do not know. Philos- 
ophy is that part of science which at present people choose to 
have opinions about, but which they have no knowledge 
about. Therefore every advance in knowledge robs philos- 
ophy of some problems which formerly it had, and if there is 
any truth, if there is any value in the kind of procedure of 
mathematical logic, it will follow that a number of problems 
which had belonged to philosophy will have ceased to belong 
to philosophy and will belong to science. And of course the 
moment they become soluble, drey become to a large class of 
philosophical minds uninteresting, because to many of the 
people who like philosophy, the charm of it consists in the 
speculative freedom, in the fact that you can play with 
hypotheses. You can think out this or that which may be 
true, which is a ver 3 ' valuable exercise until you discover 
what is truej but when you discover what is true the whole 
fruitful play of fancy in that region is curtailed, and you will 
abandon that region and pass on. Just as there are families in 
America who from the time of the Pilgrim Fathers onward 
had always migrated westward, towards the backwoods, be- 
cause they did not like civilized life, so the philosopher has 
an adventurous disposition and likes to dwell in the region 
where there are still uncertainties. It is true that the transfer- 
ring of a region from philosophy into science will make it 
distasteful to a very important and useful type of mind. I 
think that is true of a good deal of tiie applications of mathe- 
matical logic in the directions that I have been indicating. It 
makes it dry, precise, methodical, and in that way robs it of a 
certain quality that it had when you could play with it more 
freely. I do not feel that it is my place to apologize for that, 
because if it is true, it is true. If it is not true, of course, I do 
owe you an apologyj but if it is, it is not my fault, and 
therefore I do not feel I owe any apology for any sort of 
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dryness or dullness in the world. I would say this tooj that 
for those who have any taste for mathematics, for those who 
like symbolic constructions, that sort of world is a very 
delightful one, and if you do not find it otherwise attractive, 
aU that is necessary to do is to acquire a taste for mathe- 
matics, and then you will have a very agreeable world, and 
with that conclusion I will bring this course of lectures to an 
end. 
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The philosophy which I advocate is generally regarded as a 
species of realism, and accused of inconsistency because of 
the elements in it which seem contrary to that doctrine. For 
my part, I do not regard the issu^ between realists and their 
opponents "a? a'fundamentaT onej I could alter my "view oh 
this issue without changing my mind as to any of the doc- 
trines upon which I wish to lay stress. I hold that logic is 
what is fundamental in philosophy, and that schools should 
be characterized rather by their logic than by their meta- 
physic. My_ own logic is awmic, and it is this aspect upon 
which I should wish to lay stess. Therefore I prefer _to 
describe my philosophy as ‘logical atomism’, rather than as 
‘fealism’jjwhether with dr without some prefixed adjective. 

A few words as to historical development may be useful by 
way of preface. I came to philosophy through mathematics, 
or rather through the wish to find some reason to believe in 
the truth of mathematics. From early youth, I had an ardent 
desire to believe that there can be such a thing as knowledge, 
combined with a great difficulty in accepting much that 
ptasses as knowledge. It seemed clear that the best chance of 
finding indubitable truth would be in pure mathematics, yet 
some of Euclid’s axioms were obviously doubtful, and the 
infinitesimal calculus, as I was taught it, was a mass of 
sophisms; which I could not bring myself to regard as any- 
thirig else. I saw no reason to doubt the truth of arithmetic, 
but I did not then known 'that arithmetic can be made to 
embrace all traditional pure mathematics. At the age of 
eighteen I read Mill’s Logic, but was profoundly dissatisfied 
with his reasons For accepting arithmetic and geometry. I 
had not read Hume, but it seemed to me that pure^ empiri- 
cism (which I was disposed to accept) must lead to scepti- 
cism rather than to Mill’s support of received scientific doc- 
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trines. At Cambridge I read Kant and Hegel, as well as Jvlr. 
Bradley’s Logic, which influenced me profoundly. For some 
years I was a disciple of Mr. Bradley, but about 1898 I 
changed my views, largely as a result of arguments with G. 
E. Moore. I could no longer believe tliat knowing makes any 
difference to what is known. Also I found myself driven to 
pluralism. Analysis of mathematical propositions persuaded 
me that they could not be explained as even partial truths 
unless one admitted pluralism and the reality of relations. An 
accident led me at this time to study Leibniz, and I came to 
the conclusion (subsequently confirmed by Couturat’s 
masterly researches) that many of his most charaacristic 
opinions were due to the purely logical doctrine tliat every 
proposition has a subject and a predicate. This doctrme is 
one which Leibniz shares with Spinoza, Hegel, and Mr. 
Bradley; it seemed to me that, if it is rejected, the whole 
foimdation for the metaphysics of all these philosophers is 
shattered. I therefore returned to tlie problem which had 
originally led me to philosophy, namely, the foundatiras of 
mathematics, applying to it a new logic derived largely from 
Peaho and Frege, which proved (at least, so I believe) far 
more fruitful than that of traditional philosophy. 

In the first place, I found that many of the stock philo- 
sophical arguments about mathematics (derived in the mam 
from Kant) had been rendered invalid by the progress of 
mathematics in the meanwhile. Non-Euclidcan geometry had 
undermined the argument of the transcendental aesthetic. 
Weierstrass had shown that the differential and integral cal- 
culus do not require the conception of the infinitesimal, and 
that, therefore, all that had been said bj' philosophers on 
, such subjects as the continuity of space and time and motion 
. must be regarded as sheer error. Cantor freed the conception 
of mfimte number from contradiction, and thus disposed of 
Kant’s antinomies as well as many of Hegel’s. Finally Fr^e 
\ showed in detail how arithmetic can be deduced from pure 
^gic, vdthout the need of any fresh ideas or axioms, thus 
disproving Kant’s assertion that 7+5=12’ is synthetic— at 
least in the obvious interpretation of that dictum.”As all these 
re ^ ts Were obtained, not by any heroic method, but by 
pauent detailed reasoning, I began to think it probable that 
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philosophy had erred in adopting heroic remedies for intel- 
lectual difficultiesj and that solutions were to be found 
merely by greater care and aecuracy. This view I have come 
to hold more and more strongly as time went on, and it has 
led me to doubt whether philosophy, as a study distinct from 
science and possessed of a method of its own, is anything 
more than an unfortunate legacy from theology. 

Frege’s work was not final, in the first place because it 
applied only to arithmetic, not to other branches of mathe- 
maticsj in the second place because his premisses did not 
exclude certain contradictions to which all past systems of 
formal logic turned out to be liable. Dr. Whitehead and I in 
collaboration tried to remedy these two defects, in Principia 
Mathematica, which, however, still falls short of finah'ty in 
some fundamental points (notably the axiom of reducibility). 
But in spite of its shortcomings I think that no one who 
reads this book will dispute its main contention, namely, that 
from certain ideas and axioms of formal logic, by the help of', 
to logic of relations, all pure mathematics can be deduced, 
without any new undefined idea or unproved propositions.’ 
The technical methods of madi^atical logic, as developed 
in this book, seem to me very powerful, and capable of pro- 
viding a new instrument for the discussion of many problems 
that have hitherto remained subject to philosophic vagueness. 
Dr. Whitehead’s Concept of Nature and Principles of 
Natural Knowledge may sert'e as an illustration of what I 
mean. 

When pinre mathematics is organized as a deductive system 
— ^i.e. as the set of all thosc'propositions that can be deduced 
from an assigned set of premisses — it becomes obvious that, if 
We are to believe in the truth of pure mathematics, it cannot 
be solely because we believe in the truth of the set of 
premisses. Some of the premisses are much less obvious than 
some of their consequences, and are believed chiefly because 
of their consequences. This will be foimd to be always the 
case when a science is arranged as a deductive system. It is 
not the logically simplest propositions of the system that are 
the most obvious, or that provide the chief part of our 
reasons for believing in the system. With the empirical 
sciences this is evident. Electro-dynamics, for example, can 
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be concentrated into MaxweU’s equations, but these equa- 
tions are beHeved because of the observed truth of certain ot 
their logical consequences. Exactly the same tbm_g happens 
in the pure realm of logic; the logicaUy first prmciples of 
logic— at least some of them— are to be believed, not on their 
ovm account, but on account of their consequences. Ihe 
epistemological question : ‘Why should I believe this set o^ 
propositions?’ is quite different from the lo^cal quesnon: 
•What is the smallest and logically simplest group of Proposi- 
tions from which this set of propositions can be deduced. 
Our reasons for believing logic and pure mathematics me, m 
part, only inductive and probable, in spite of the fact that, m 
their logical order, the propositions of logic and pure mathe- 
matics foUow from the premisses of logic by pure deduction, 
think this point important, since errors are liable to arise 
from assimilating the logical to the epistemological order, 
and also, conversely, from assimilating the epistemologica 
to the logical order. The only way in which work on mathe- 
matical logic throws light on the truth or falsehood o 
mathematics is by disproving the supposed antinomies. Tms 
shows that mathematics may be true. But to show uiat 
mathematics is true would require other methods and other 
considerations. 

One very important heuristic maxim which Dr. Whitehrad 
and I found, by experience, to be applicable in mathematical 
logic, and have since applied in various other fields, is a form 
of Occam’s Razor. When some set of supposed entities has 
neat logical properties, it turns out, in a great many m- 
stances, that the supposed entities can be replaced by purely 
logical structures composed of entities which have not such 
neat properties. In that case, in interpreting a body of pro- 
positions hitherto believed to be about the supposed entities, 
we can substitute the logical structures without altering any 
of the detail of the body of propositions in question. This is 
an economy, because entities with neat logical properties are 
always inferred, and if the propositions in which they occur 
can be interpreted tvithout making this inference, the ground 
for the inference fails, and our body of propositions is 
secured against the need of a doubtful step. The principle 
niay be stated in the form: ‘Wherever possible, substitute 
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instructions out of knowm entities for inferences to un-' 
known entities/ , 

"The uses of this principle are very various, but are not 
intelligible in detail to those who do not know mathematical 
logic. The first instance I came across was what I have called 
‘ the principle of abstraction’, or ‘the principle which dis- / 
penses with abstraction’.* This principle is applicable in the/ 
case of any symmetrical and 'transitive relation, such as 
equality. We are apt to infer that such relations arise from 
possession of some common quality. This may or may not be 
truej probably it is true in some cases and not in others. But 
all the formal purposes of a common quality can be served by 
membership of the group of terms having the said relation to 
a given term. Take magnitude, for example. Let us suppose 
that we have a group of rods, all equally long. It is easy to 
suppose titat there is a certain quality, called their length, 
which they all share. But all propositions in which this 
supposed quality occurs will retain their truth-value un- 
changed if, instead of ‘length of the rod x" we take ‘member- 
ship of the group of all those rods which are as long as x’. In 
various special cases — e.g. the definition of real numbers — a 
simpler construction is possible. 

A very important example of the principle is Frege’s 
definition of the cardinal number'pf a given set of terms as 
the class of all sets that are ‘similar’ to the given set — where 
two sets are ‘similar’ when there is a one-one relation whose 
domain is the one set and whose converse domain is the 
other. Thus a cardinal number is the class of all those classes 
which are similar to a given class. This definition leaves tm- 
changed tlie truth-values of all propositions in which car- 
dinal numbers occur, and avoids the inference to a set of 
entities called ‘cardinal numbers’, which were never needed 
except for the purpose of making arithmetic intelligible, and 
are now no longer needed for that purpose. 

Perhaps even more important is the fact that classes them- 
selves can be dispensed with by similar methods. Mathe- 
matics is full of propositions which seem to require that a 
class or an aggregate should be in some sense a single entity 
— e.g. the proposition ‘the number of combinations of n 

1. External World, p. 42. 
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things nny number at a lime is 2'’’. .Since 2" is always greater 
than 7!, this proposition leads to difllciillics if classes arc 
admitted beenusc the number of das''cs of cmilics in the 
universe is greater than the number of entities in the uni- 
verse, which would be odd if classes were some among 
entities. Fortunately, all the propositions in which classes 
appear to be mentioned can be inicriJrclcd without .supposing 
that there arc classes, litis is- perhaps the most important of 
all the applications of our principle, (.Sec Pnudltia Mathc- 
maiica, ”20.) 

Another important example concerns what I call ‘definite 
descriptions’, i.e. such phrases as ‘the even prime’, ‘the 
present King of England’, ‘the prc.sent ICing of France’, 
There has always been a difficulty in interpreting such pro- 
positions as ‘the present King of France does not c.xist’. The 
difficulty arose through supposing that ‘the present King of 
France’ is the subject of this proposition, which made it 
necessary' to suppose that he subsists altliougli he docs not 
exist. But it is difficult to attribute even subsistence to ‘the 
round square’ or ‘the even prime greater titan 2’. In fact, 
‘the round sqiurc docs not subsist’ is just as true as ‘the 
present King of France docs not e-xist’. Thus the distinction 
between existence and subsistence docs not help us. Tlic fact 
is that, when the words ‘the so-and-so* occur in a proposi- 
tion, there is no corresponding single constituent of the pro- 
position, and when the proposition is fully analysed the 
words ‘the so-and-so* have disappeared. An important con- 
sequence of the theory of descriptions is that it is meaningless 
to say^ ‘A exists’ unless ‘A’ is (or stands for) a plirase of tltc 
form ‘the so-and-so*. If the so-and-so exists, and x is the so- 
ai^-so, to say ‘x exists’ is nonsense. Existence, in the sense in 
which it is ascribed to single entities, is tlius removed alto- 
gether from the list of fundamentals. Tlic ontological argu- 
ment and most of its refutations arc found to depend upon 
Principia Mathcmaiica, *14.) 

There are mmy other examples of the substitution of con- 
structions for inferences in pure mathematics, for example, 
series, ordmal numbers, and real numbers. But I will pass on 
to the e.xamples m physics. 

Pomts and instants are obvious examples: Dr. Whitehead 
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has shown how to construct them out of sets of events all of 
which have a finite extent and a finite duration. In relativity 
theory, it is not points or instants that we primarily need, 
but event-particles, which correspond to what, in older lan- 
guage, might be described as a point at an instant, or an 
instantaneous point. (In former days, a point of space en- 
dured throughout all time, and an instant of time pert'aded 
all space. Now the unit that mathematical physics wants has 
neither spatial nor temporal extension.) Event-particles arc 
constructed by just the same logical process by which points 
and instants were constructed. In such constructions, how- 
ever, we arc on a different plane from that of constructions 
in pure mathematics. The possibility of construcring an 
event-particle depends upon the existence of sets of cv'cnts 
with certain properties; whether the required events exist cm 
only be known empirically, if at all. There is therefore no a 
priori reason to expect continuity (in the mathematical 
sense), or to feel confident that event-particles can be con- 
structed. If the quantum iheoiy should seem to demand a 
discrete space-time, our logic is just ns ready to meet its re- 
quirements as to meet those of traditional physics, which 
demands continuity. The question is purely empirical, and 
our logic is (as it ought to be) equally adapted to either 
alternative. 

Similar considerations apply to a particle of matter, or to a 
piece of matter of finite size. Matter, traditionally, has two of 
those ‘neat’ properties which arc the mark of a logical con- 
struction; first, that two pieces of matter cannot be at the 
same place at the same time; secondly, that one piece of 
matter cannot be in two places at the same time. Experience 
in tlic substitution of construedons for inferences makes one 
suspicious of anything so ddy and exact. One cannot help 
feeling that impenetrability is not an empirical fact, derived 
from observadon of billiard-balls, but is something logically 
necessary. This feeling is wholly jusdfied, but it could not be 
so if matter were not a logical construction. An immense 
number of occurrences coexist in any litde region of space- 
time; when we arc speaking of what is not logical construc- 
tion, we find no such property as impenetrability, but, on the 
contrary, endless overlapping of the events in a part of space- 
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timcj however small. The reason that matter is impenetrable 
is because our definitions make it so. Speaking roughly, and 
merely so as to give a notion of how this happens, we may 
say that a piece of matter is all that happens in a certain 
track in space-time, and that we construct the tracks called 
bits of matter in such a way that they do not intersect. 
Matter is impenetrable because it is easier to state the laws of 
physics if we make our constructions so as to secure impene- 
trability. Impenetrability is a logically necessary result of 
definition, though the fact that such a definition is con- 
venient is empiricaL Bits of matter are not among the bricks 
out of which the world is built. The bricks are events, and 
bits of matter are portions of the structure to which we find 
it convenient to give separate attention. 

In the philosophy of mental occurrences there are also 
opportunities for the application of our principle of con- 
structions versus inferences. The subject, and the relation of 
a cognition to what is known, both have that schematic 
quality that arouses our suspicions. It is clear that the subject, 
if it is to be preserved at aU, must be preserved as a construc- 
tion, not as an inferred entity; the only question is whether 
the subject is sufficiently useful to be worth constructing. 
The relation of a cognition to what is known, again, cannot 
be a straightforward single ultimate, as I at one time believed 
It to be. Although I do not agree with pragmatism, I think 
William James was right in drawing attention to the com- 
plexity of Tmowing’. It is impossible in a general summary, 
such as the present, to set out the reasons for this view. But 


whoever has acquiesced in our principle will agree that here 
is prima fade a case for applying it. Most of my Analysis of 
Mind consists of applications of this prindple. But as 
psychology is sdennfically much less perfected than physics, 
t^ opportunities for applying the prindple are not so good. 

e jwindple depends, for its use, upon the existence of 
some airly reliable body of propositions, which are to be 
mte^reted by the logidan in such a way as to preserve their 
nuth wMe minimizing the element of inference to un- 
serve entities. The prindple therefore presupposes a 
sdence, in the absence of which the 
groan does not know what he ought to construct. Until 
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recendy, it would have seemed necessary to construct geo- 
metrical points; now it is event-particles that are wanted. In 
view of such a change in an advanced subject Hke physics, it 
is clear that constructions in psychology must be purely 
provisional. 

I have been speaking hitherto of what it is not necessary to 
assume as part of the ultimate constituents of the world. But 
logical constructions, like all other constructions, require 
materials, and it is time to turn to the positive question, as to 
what these materials are to be. This question, however, 
requires as a preliminary a discussion of logic and language 
and their relation to what they try to represent. 

The influence of language on philosophy has, I believe, 
been profound and almost unrecognized. If we are not to be 
misled by this influence, it is necessary to become conscious 
of it, and to ask ourselves deliberately how far it is legiti- 
mate. The subject-predicate logic, with the substance-attri- 
bute metaphysic, are a case in point. It is doubtful whether 
either would have been invented by people speaking a non- 
Aryan language; certainly they do not seem to have arisen in 
China, except in coimection with Buddhism, which brought 
Indian philosophy with it. Again, it is natural, to take a 
different kind of instance, to suppose that a proper name 
which can be used significandy stands for a single entity; we 
suppose that there is a certain more or less persistent being 
called ‘Socrates’, because the same name is applied to a series 
of occurrences which we are led to regard as appearances of 
tliis one being. As language grows more abstract, a new set of 
entities come into philosophy, namely, those represented by 
abstract words — the universals. I do not wish to maintain 
that there are no universals, but certainly there are many 
abstract words which do not stand for single universals — e.g. 
triangularity and rationality. In these respects language mis- 
leads us both by its vocabulary and by its syntax. We must be 
on our guard in both respects if our logic is not to lead to a 
false metaphysic. 

Syntax and vocabulary have had different kinds of effects 
on philosophy. Vocabularj’- has most influence on common 
sense. It might be lurged, conversely, that common sense 
produces our vocabulary'. This is only partially true. A word 
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is applied at first to tilings which arc more or less similar, 
without any rcficction as to whether they have any point of 
identity. But when once usage has fixed the objects to which 
the word is to be applied, common sense is influenced by tlic 
existence of the word, and tends to suppose that one word 
must stand for one object, which will be a universal in the 
case of an adjective or an abstract word. Thus the influence 
of^ vocabulary is towards a kind of platonic pluralism of 
things and ideas. 

The influence of syntax, in the ease of the Indo-European 
languages, is quite different. Almost any proposition can be 
put into a form in which it has a subject and a predicate, 
united by a copula. It is natural to infer that every fact has a 
corresponding form, and consists in tlic possession of a 
quality by a substance. This leads, of course, to monism, 
smcc the fact that tliere were several substances (if it were a 
fact) would not have the requisite form. Philosophers, as a 
rule, believe themselves free from tliis sort of influence of 
ingmsuc forms, but most of them seem to me to be mistaken 
in this behef. In thinking about abstract matters, the fact that 
the words for abstractions arc no more abstract than ordin- 
aty words always makes it easier to think about the words 

an a out what they stand for, and it is almost impossible to 
resm consistently the temptation to think about the words. 

ose w o do not succumb to the subject-predicate logic 
are apt to get only one step further, and admit relations of 
and-lp^^r’ beforc-and-aftcr, greatcr-and-less, right- 

ipi-fr A' lends itself to this extension of the sub- 

B’ precedes B’, 'A exceeds 

Dronn<;:rinn™f prove that the fact expressed by a 

qualitv hv ° 1 , * cannot consist of the possession of a 
Sdes hv two or more 

Mathe7natils Principles of 

loeic i'i thf-r ^ *- extension of the subject-predicate 

fSi eSSrea”®^ " ^tit obSously a 

arguments. How far necessary by exaedy sMlar 

three-term fn,,,- r necessary to go up the series of 

But it is cmainly^UsIS^^^o b ^ "ot know. 

In proiective ^=essary to go beyond two-term relations, 
projective geometry, for example, the order of points on a 
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line or of planes through a line requires a four-term relation. 

A very unfortunate effect of the peculiarities of language is 
in coimecdon witli adjectives and relations. All words arc of 
the same logical type; a word is a class of series, of noises or 
shapes according as it is heard or read. But the meanings of 
words are of various different types; an attribute (expressed 
by an adjective) is of a different type from tlie objects to 
which it can be (whether truly or falsely) attributed; a rela- 
tion (expressed perhaps by a preposition, perhaps by a transi- 
tive verb, perhaps in some other way) is of a different type 
from tlie terms benveen which it holds or docs not hold. The 
definition of a logical type is as follows : A and B are of tlie 
same logical type if, and only if, given any fact of which A is 
a consu'tuent, there is a corresponding fact which has B as a 
constituent, which either results by substituting B for 4, or is 
the negation of what so results. To take an illustration, 
Socrates and Aristode are of the same type, because ‘Socrates 
was a philosopher’ and ‘Aristotle was a pliilosophcr’ are 
both facts; Socrates and Caligula are of the same type, 
because ‘Socrates was a philosopher’ and ‘Caligula was not a 
philosopher’ are both facts. To love and to kill are of the 
same type, because ‘Plato loved Socrates’ and ‘Plato did not 
kill Socrates’ are both facts. It follows formally from the 
definidon that, when two words have meanings of different 
types, the relations of the words to what they mean are of 
different types; that is to say, there is not one relation 
of meaning between words and what they stand for, but as 
many relations of meaning, each of a different logical type, as 
there are logical types among the objects for which there are 
words. This fact is a very potent source of error and con- 
fusion in philosophy. In particular, it has made it extra- 
ordinarily difficult to express in words any theory of relations 
which is logically capable of being true, because language 
cannot preserve the difference of type between a relation and 
its terms. Most of the arguments for and against the reality 
of relations have been vitiated through this source of con- 
fusion. 

At this point, I propose to digress for a moment, and to 
say, as shortly as I can, what I believe about relations. My 
own views on the subject of relations in the past were less 
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clear than I tliouaht them, but were by no mca.n'-. the view:; 
which my critics siipi>o''cd them to be. Owint; to l.ick of 
clKtmcss in my own thoiir-hf., I was un.ablc to convey my 
meaning. The .subject of rchiionn in dillicult, and I .am hr 
from chiming to be now cic.ar about it. But I think ccrt.ain 
points .are clear to me. At the time wiicn I wrote The 
Pmciplcs of MaihoKstics, I had not yet seen the necessity 
of logical types. Tlic doctrine of types profoundly afTcetr, 
logic, and I think shows what, c.v.actly, in the valid element in 
the arguments of those wlto oppose 'cxtcmal’ relations. But 
so far from strengthening their mni-n position, the doctrine of 
types leads, on the contrary, to a more complete and radical 
atomism than any that I conceived to be possible tsventy 
years ago. Tltc question of relations is one of the most im- 
portant that arise in philosophy, as most other issues turn on 
it: monism and pluralism; the question whether anything is 
svholly true except the whole of truth, or wholly real except 
the whole of reality; idealism and realism, in some of thdr 
forms; perhaps the very existence of philosophy as a subject 
distinct from science and possessing a method of its own. It 
will serve to make my meaning clear if I take a passage in 
Mr. Bradley’s Essays 071 Truth and Reality, not for contro- 
versial purposes, but because it raises exactly the issues that 
ought to be raised. But first of all I svill try to state my own 
view, without argument.’- 

Certain contradictions— of which die simplest and oldest 
is the one about Epimcnidcs the Cretan, who said that all 
Cretans were Bars, which may be reduced to die man who 
- lying’ — convinced me, after five years devoted 

mainly to this one quesdon, that no soludon is technically 
fwssible without the doctrine of types. In its technical form, 
^ s dcctrinc states merely that a word or symbol may form 
P-Tt o a significant proposidon, and in this sense have mean- 
ing, without being always able to be subsdtutcd for anodicr 
wor or symbol in the same or some other proposidon with- 
out p ucmg nonsense. Stated in this way, the doctrine 


hh Wiitgenstcm in this matter. See 

his doctrines, biT* mr- (“'f Kegan Paul, 1922. 1 do not accept all 

book. ^ obnous to those vrho read his 
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may seem like a truism. ‘Brutus killed Caesar’ is significant, 
but ‘Killed killed Caesar’ is nonsense, so that we cannot 
replace ‘Brutus’ by ‘killed’, although both words have mean- 
ing. This is plain common sense, but unfortunately almost all 
philosophy consists in an attempt to forget it. The following 
words, for example, by their very nature, sin against it: 
attribute, relation, complex, fact, truth, falsehood, not, liar, 
omniscience. To give a meaning to these words, we have to 
make a detour by way of words or symbols and the different 
ways in which they may meanj and even then, we usually 
arrive, not at one meaning, but at an infinite series of differ- 
ent meanings. Words, as we saw, are all of the same logical 
type^ therefore when the meanings of two words are of 
different types, the relations of the two words to what they 
stand for are also of different types. Attribute-words and 
relation-words are of the same type, therefore we can say 
significantly ‘attribute-words and relation-words have differ- 
ent uses’. But we cannot say significantly ‘attributes are not 
relations’. By our definition of types, since relations are rela- 
tions, the form of words ‘attributes are relations’ must be not 
false, but meaningless, and the form of words ‘attributes are 
not relations’, similarly, must be not true, but meaningless. 
Nevertheless, the statement ‘attribute-words are not relation- 
words’ is significant and true. 

We can now tackle the question of internal and external 
relations, remembering that the usual formulations, on both 
sides, are inconsistent with the doctrine of t3q3es. I will begin 
with attempts to state the doctrine of external relations. It is 
useless to say ‘terms are independent of their relations’, 
because ‘independent’ is a word which means nothing. Two 
events may be said to be causally independent when no 
causal chain leads from one to the other; this happens, in the 
special theory of relativity, when the separation between the 
events is space-like. Obviously this sense of ‘independent’ is 
irrelevant. If, when we say ‘terms are independent of their 
relations’, we mean ‘two terms which have a given relation 
would be the same if they did not have id, that is obviously 
false; for, being what they are, they have the relation, and 
therefore whatever does not have the relation is different. If 
we mean — as opponents of external relations suppose us to 
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mean— thnt the relation i-; a third term v/liich comes between 
the other two terms and is somehow hotihcd on to them, that 
is obviously absurd, for in thnt case the relation has cca'cd to 
be a relation, and all that is truly relational is the hoohiiif; of 
the relation to the terms. The conception of the relation as a 
third term between the other tsvo sins npain'^t the doctrine of 
types, and must be avoided with the utmost care. 

^ X^^hat, then, can we mean by the dtxrtrinc of external rela- 
tions? Primarily this, that a relational proposition is not, in 
general, logically equivalent form.illy to one or more subject- 
predicate propositions. St.nted more precisely: Given n rela- 
tional propositional function ‘xRy\ it is not in general the 
rase that sve can find predicates ar, p., v, such that, for all 
values Oi x and y, xRy is equivalent to xj, yp, (\-,,vV (where 
(ar, y) .stands for the whole consisting of ,v and y), or to any 
one or tvvo of these. This and this only, is what I mean to 
atltrm when I assen the doctrine of ortemal relations; and 
mis, clearly, is at least part of what Mr. Bmdlcv denies when 
he asserts the doctrine of internal relations. 

In-place of ‘unities’ or ‘complexes’, I prefer to speak of 
tacts. It must be. understood that the word ‘fact’ cannot 
occur signifi^dy in any position in a sentence where the 
word simple can occur significantly, nor can a fact occur 

Drese^^H°^ n ^ significance is to be 

its use If w '^=t-cnt meanings on the two occasions of 
from errr,^ language which is to safeguard us 

S d™ bur 1 be assened 

nam^’ ^ ‘^ttets cannot be 

withou* falling nonsense. Wliat can be said 

f» a fa° L no, 

for "'■•“i”" 

way to mean a siirmt! ^ ^ “i tbc 

different from assermi^r’!, Obviously naming is 

more advanced types snmiar differences e.xist where 

means of expressing the diff^rraT^ I^gmige has no 
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There arc many otlier matters in Mr. Bradley’s examina- 
tion of my views which call for reply. But as my present 
purpose is explanatory rather than controversial, I will pass 
them by, having, I hope, already said enough on the question 
of relations and complexes to make it clear what is the theory 
that I advocate. I will only add, as regards the doctrine of 
types, that most philosophers assume it now and then, and 
few would deny it, but that all (so far as I know) avoid 
formulating it precisely or drawing from it those deductions 
that are inconvenient for their systems. 

I come now to some of Mr. Bradley’s criticism (J.oc. cit., pp. 
280 ff.). He says : 

‘Mr. Russell’s main position has remained to myself in- 
comprehensible. On the one side I am led to think that he 
defends a strict pluralism, for wliich nothing is admissible 
beyond simple terms and external relations. On the other side 
Mr. Russell seems to assert emphatically, and to use 
throughout, ideas which such a pluralism surely must re- 
pudiate. He tluoughout stands upon unities which are com- 
plex and which cannot be analysed into terms and relations. 
These uvo posidons to my mind arc irreconcilable, since the 
second, as I understand it, contradicts the first flady.’ 

With regard to external reladons, my view is the one I 
have fust stated, not the one commonly imputed by those 
who disagree. But with regard to unidcs, the quesdon is 
more difficult. The topic is one with which language, by its' 
very nature, is peculiarly imfittcd to deal. I must beg the 
reader, therefore, to be indulgent if what I say is not exactly 
what I mean, and to try to sec what I mean in spite of 
unavoidable linguisdc obstacles to clear expression. 

To begin with, I do not believe that there are complexes or 
unifies in the same sense in which there'are simples. I did 
believe this when I wrote The Principles of Matheynatic's, 
but, on account of the doctrine of types, I have since aban- 
doned this view. To speak loosely, I regard simples and 
complexes as always of different types. That is to say, the 
statements ‘There are simples’ and ‘There are complexes’ use 
the words ‘there are’ in different senses. But if I use the 
words ‘there are’ in the sense which they have in the state- 
ment ‘there are simples’, then the form of words ‘there are 
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not complexes’ is neither true nor false, but meaningless. 
This shows how difficult it is to say clearly, in ordinary lan- 
guage, what I want to say about complexes. In the language 
of mathematical logic it is much easier to say what I want to 
say, but much harder to induce people to understand what I 
mean when I say it. 

When I speak of ‘simples’, I ought to explain that I am 
speaking of something not experienced as such, but known 
only inferendally as the limit of analysis. It is quite possible 
that, by greater logical skill, the need for assuming them 
could be avoided. A logical language will not lead to error if 
its simple symbols (i,e. those not having any parts that are 
symbols, or any significant structure) all stand for objects of 
some one type, even if these objects are not simple. The only 
drawback to such a language is that it is incapable of dealing 
with anything simpler than the objects which it represents by 
simple symbols. But I confess it seems obvious to me (as it 
did to Leibniz) that what is complex must be composed of 
simples, though the number of consdtuents may be infinite. 
It is also obvious that the logical uses of the old notion of 
substance (i.e. those uses which do not imply temporal dura- 
tion) can only be applied, if at all, to simplesj objects of other 
types do not have that kind of being which one associates 
with substances. The essence of a substance, from the 
symbolic point of view, is that it can only be named — in old- 
fashioned language, it never occurs in a proposition except as 
tlie subject or as one of the terms of a relation. If what we 
take to be simple is really complex, we may get into trouble 
by naming it, when what we ought to do is to assert it. For 
e^mple, if Plato loves Socrates, there is not an entity 
Plato’s love for Socrates’, but only the fact that Plato loves 
Socrates. And in spealdng of this as ‘a fact’, we are already 
ma 'mg it more substantial and more of a unity than we have 
any right to do. 


relations, though they may be not suscep 
tible of analysis, differ from substances by the fact that the] 
^g^st a stmcture, and that there can be no significan 
trT!! w ^ symbolizes them in isolation. All proposition: 
fmlv attnbute or a relation seems to be the subject ar< 

only signfficant if they can be brought into a form in whicl 
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there arc ultimate relational facts and the view tiint there ate 
none. My own decision in favour of pluralism and relations 
is taken on empirical grounds, after convincing myself that 
the a prioii arguments to the contrary arc invalid. But I do 
not think these arguments can be adcciuatcly refuted without 
a thorough treatment of logical types, of which tlic altovc is a 
mere sketch. 

This brings me, however, to a question of method which I 
believe to be very important. What arc we to t.ake as data in 
philosophy? V'ntat shall we regard as having the greatest like- 
lihood of being true, and what as proper to be rejected if it 
conflicts with other evidence? It seems to me that science has 
a much greater likelihood of being true in the main than any 
philosophy hitherto advanced (I do not, of course, c>:ccpt my 
own). In science there arc many matters about which people 
arc agreed; in pltilosophy there arc none. Therefore, 
although each proposition in a science m.ay be false, and it is 
practically certain that there arc some ilwi arc false, yet we 
shall be wise to build our philosophy upon science, because 
the risk of error in philosophy is pretty sure to be greater 
than in science. If we could hope for certainty in philosophy 
the matter would be otherwise, but so far as I can see such a 
hope would be chimerical. 

Of course those philosophers whose tlicories, prima facie, 
run counter to science always profess to be able to interpret 
science so that it shall remain true on its own level, with that 
mmor degree of truth which ought to content titc humble 
sdentist. Those who maintain a position of this sort arc 
bound So it seems to me — to show in detail how tlic inter- 
pretation is to be effeaed. In many cases, I believe that this 
would be quite impossible, I do not believe, for instance, that 

ose who disbelieve in the rcalitj’ of relations (in some such 
sense as that explained above) can possibly interpret those 
numerous parts of science which employ asymmetrical rela- 
tions. yen if I could see no way of answering the objections 
example) by Mr. Bradley, I should 
... likely than not that some answer was 

possi e, because I should think an error in a very subtle and 
probable than so fundamental a 
00 in saence. Admitting that everything we believe 
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ourselves to know is doubtful, it seems, nevertheless, that 
what we believe ourselves to know in philosophy is more 
doubtful than the detail of science, though perhaps not more 
doubtful than its most sweeping generalizadons. 

The question of interpretation is of importance for almost 
every philosophy, and I am not at all inclined to deny that 
many scientific results require interpretation before they can 
be fitted into a coherent philosophy. The maxim of ‘con- 
structions versus inferences’ is itself a maxim of interpreta- 
tion. But I think that any valid kind of interpretation ought 
to leave the detail unchanged, though it may give a new 
meaning to fundamental ideas. In practice, this means that 
structure must be preserved. And a test of this is that all the 
propositions of a science should remain, though new mean- 
ings may be found for their terms. A case in point, on a non- 
philosophical level, is the relation of the physical theory of 
light to our perceptions of colour. This provides different 
physical occurrences corresponding to different seen colours, 
and thus makes the structure of the physical spectrum the 
same as that of what we see when we look at a rainbow. 
Unless strucmre is preserved, we cannot validly speak of an 
interpretation. And structure is just what is destroyed by a 
monistic logic. 

I do not mean, of course, to suggest that, in any region of 
science, the structure revealed at present by observation is 
exactly that which actually exists. On the contrary, it is in 
..-the highest degree probable that the actual structure is more 
fine-grained than the observed structure. This applies just as 
much to psychological as to physical material. It rests upon 
the fact that, where we perceive a difference (e.g. between 
two shades of colour), there is a difference, but where we do 
not perceive a difference it does not follow that there is not a 
difference. We have therefore a right, in all interpretation, to 
demand the preservation of observed differences, and the 
provision of room for hitherto unobserved differences, 
although we cannot say in advance what they will be, except 
when they can be inferentially connected with observed 
differences. ' 

In science, strucmre is the main study. A large part of the 
importance of relativity comes from the fact that it has sub- 
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siitutcd a single four-dimensional manifold (space-time) for 
the two manifolds, three-dimensional space and one-dimen- 
sional time. This is a change of structure, and therefore has 
far-reaching consequences, but any change which docs not 
involve a change of structure docs not make much difference. 
The mathematical definition and study of structure (under 
the name of ‘relation-numbers’) form Part IV of Principia 
Mathematica. 

The business of philosophy, as I conceive it, is essentially 
that of logical analysis, followed by logical sjmthcsis. Philos- 
ophy is more concerned than any special sdence with rela- 
tions of different sciences and possible conflicts between 
them; in particular, it cannot acquiesce in a conflict between 
physics and psychology, or betw’ecn psjxhology and logic. 
Philosophy should be comprehensive, and should be bold in 
suggesting hypotheses as to the universe which sdence is not 
yet in a position to confirm or confute. But these should 
always be presented as hypotheses, not (as is too often done) 
as immutable certainties like tlte dogmas of religion. 
Although, moreover, comprehensive construcuon is pan of 
the business of philosophj", I do not believe it is the most 
important part. The most important pan, to my mind, 
consists in criddzing and clarifying notions which are apt to , 
be regarded as fundamental and accepted uncritically. As 
instances I might mention: mind, matter, consdousness, 
knowledge, experience, causality, will, time. I believe all these 
notions to be inexact and approximate, essentially infected 
with vagueness, incapable of forming part of any exact 
sdence. Out of the original manifold of events, logical struc- 
tures can be built which will have properties suflSdenily like 
those of the above common notions to account for their 
prevalence, but suffidently unlike to allow a great deal of 
error to creep in through their acceptance as fundamental. 

I suggest the following as an outline of a possible structure 
of the world; it is no more than an outline, and is not offered 
as more than possible. 

^ The world consists of a number, perhaps finite, perhaps 
mtote, of entities which have various relations to' each 
other, and perhaps also various qualities. Each of these 
enuues mav be called an ‘event’; from the point of view of 
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old-fashioned physics, an event occupies a shon finite time 
and a small finite amount of space, but as we arc not going to 
have an old-fashioned space and an old-fashioned time, this 
statement cannot be taken at its face value. Ever^' event has 
to a certain number of others a relation which may be called 
‘comprescnce’; from the point of view of physics, a collection 
of compresent events all occupy one small region in space- 
time. One example of a set of compresent events is what 
would be called the contents of one man’s mind at one 
-time — i.c. all his sensations, images, memories, thoughts, etc., 
which can cocjdst temporally. His visual field has, in one 
sense, spadal extension, but this must not be confused with 
tlie extension of physical space-time; every part of his visual 
field is compresent witli every other part, and with the rest of 
‘the contents of his mind’ at that time, and a collection of 
compresent events occupies a minimal region in space-time. 
There are such collections not only where there arc brains, 
but everywhere. At any point in ‘empty space’, a number of 
stars could be photographed if a camera were introduced; we 
believe that light travels over the regions intermediate be- 
tween its source and our eyes, and therefore something is 
happening in these regions. If Ught from a number of differ- 
ent sources reaches a certain minimal region in space-time, 
then at least one event corresponding to each of these sources 
exists in this minimal region, and all these events are com- 
present. 

We will define a set of compresent events as a ‘minimal 
region’. We find that minimal regions form a four-dimen- 
sional manifold, and that, by a little logical manipulation, we 
can construct from them the manifold of space-time that 
physics requires. We find also that, from a number of differ- 
ent minimal regions, we can often pick out a set of events, 
one from each, which are closely similar when they come from 
neighbouring regions, and vary from one region to another ac- 
cording to discoverable laws. These are the laws of the propa- 
gation of light, sound, etc. We find also that certain regions in 
space-time have quite peculiar properties; these are the 
regions which are said to be occupied by ‘matter’. Such 
regions can be collected, by means of the laws of physics, 
into tracks or tubes, very much more extended in one dimen- 
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sion of space-time than in the other three. Such a tube con- 
stitutes the ‘history’ of a piece of matterj from the point of 
view of the piece of matter itself, the dimension in which it is 
most extended can be called ‘time’, but it is only the private 
time of that piece of matter, because it does not correspond 
exactly with the dimension in which another piece of matter 
is most extended. Not only is space-time very peculiar within 
a piece of matter, but it is also rather peculiar in its neigh- 
bourhood, growing less so as the spatio-temporal distance 
grows greaterj the law of this peculiarity is the law of gravi- 
tation. 


All kinds of matter to some extent, but some kinds of 
matter (viz. nert'ous tissue) more particularly, are liable to 
form ‘habits’, i.e. to alter their structure in a given environ-' 
ment in such a way that, when they are subsequently in a 
simUar environment, they react in a new way, but if similar 
environments recur often, the reaction in the end becomes 
nearly uniform, while remaining different from the reaction 
on the first occasion. (When I speak of the reaction of a piece 
of matter to its environment, I am thinking both of the con- 
stitution of the set of compresent events of which it consists, 
and of the nature of the track in space-time which con- 
stitutes what we should ordinarily call its motion; these are 
railed a ‘reaction to the environment’ in so far as there are 
laws correlating them with characteristics of the environ- 
ment) Out of habit, the peculiarities of what we caU ‘mind’ 
can e constructed; a mind is a track of sets of compresent 
events m a re^on of space-time where there is matter which 
IS pe ar y liable to form habits. The greater the liability, 
the more complex and organized the mind becomes. Thus a 
^ really distinct, but when we speak 

^^^iriking chiefly of the set of compresent 
TO ^ region concerned, and of their several relations 

f events onrung pans of other periods in the history 

considering, 

comnresent- ^ of a brain we are taking the set of 

relations^o o*e? sets'ofcoS 

wholes- in a wnrri , ' compresent events, also taken as 

not the'evenrc nt considering the shape of the tube, 

not the events of which each cross-section of it is composed. 
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The above summary hypothesis would, of course, need to 
be amplified and refined in many ways in order to fit in 
completely with scientific facts. It is not put forward as a 
finished theory, but merely as a suggestion of the kind of 
thing that may be true. It is of course easy to imagine other 
hypotheses which may be true, for c,\amplc, the hypothesis 
tltat there is nodiing outside the scries of sets of events con- 
stituting my history. I do not believe that there is any 
metliod of arriving at one sole possible hypothesis, and there- 
fore certainty in metaphysics seems to me unattainable. In 
this respect I must admit that many other philosophies have 
the advantage, since in spite of their differences inter sc, each 
arrives at certainty of its own e.vclusivc truth. 
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